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THREE OHAPTERS ON HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


ECONOMICAL PURCHASING—FAMILY SEWING—FAMILY MENDING. 


I.—ECONOMICAL PURCHASING. 


I OW to get all the wear out of our 

clothes and not look shabby is the 
problem presented by “ L. H.” in 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING, and truly it 
is an important question, not only 


First we will consider the matter 
of purchasing. In this, as in other 
things, one must be governed by circumstances. What may 
be suitable and economical for one family may not be for 
another, so it is impossible to say what any one should buy 
without knowing her circumstances. There are, however, 
certain general rules applicable to all who would economize. 

The woman who is wise in economical shopping will follow 
no caprice, but will choose that from which she may obtain 
the greatest amount of service for the least expense. By 
this I do not wish to be understood that taste is to be ignored. 
On the contrary it is of importance that taste and comfort be 
consulted. Fortunately, however, there is quite a range of 
choice in things that are both beautiful and serviceable. To 
wisely discriminate in buying requires experience, and one 


the question she makes mistakes. Let her consider that she 
has paid so much extra for the additional bit of wisdom she 
has gained, and console herself with the thought that she will 
not make that mistake again. 

There are two golden rules in buying. The first is famil- 
iar: “ Do not buy a thing because it is cheap.” This is appli- 
cable in more ways than one, but I would place beside it an- 
other: Do not buy a thing because it is high-priced. The 
sum of both rules is, Be guided by quality and not by price. 
Cheap goods are, as a general rule, of poor quality. Let the 
shopper remember always she can not “get something for 
nothing.” To be sure there are quite often bargains in goods 
and it is part of the art of shopping to look out for these, but 
one must be wary and use careful judgment here. If one be 
not sure of herself she would better avoid them altogether. 

It is poor policy to buy things that will soon look shabby. 
Better have one dress of good quality than two of poor 
quality. It is bad economy also, and worse taste, to buy 
cheap imitations of costly goods. Better buy a good wool 
dress than a cheap silk. Better buy no embroidery at all than 
that which is coarse and on poor material. 


will not be durable. 

Just here we are reminded of two children recently seen on 
arailway train. They chanced to sit in the same seat, but one 
did not need a second glance to know they did not belong to 
the same mother. One wore a white dress of coarse em- 
broidery ornamented (?) with cotton ribbons. The other was 


| dressed in a simple calico dress of good quality, neatly made 


and was as dainty and pretty as need be. ‘ One could not help 
reflecting on the probable effect of the different modes of 


_ dressing upon the character of the little ones. 


to “L. H.,” but to many other | 
mothers of growing families, who | 
wish to manage their households | 
with prudent economy. To answer | 
it fully we must, as she hints, take | 
many things into consideration. | 


Again, high-priced goods are not always the most service- 
able. Dress goods at a dollar and a half per yard are often 
no more durable, and sometimes less so, than those at a dol- 
lar. The extra price is often charged for fineness in finish or 
novelty in style. This is especially true, also, with reference 
to shoes, hose, handkerchiefs, etc. If one can afford to pay 
the extra price for finish or style, no doubt she will take 
pleasure in so doing, but we are now considering the subject of 
economical buying for a family. If one is in the habit of buy- 
ing expensive goods, only such ones will be shown her by the 
clerks who know her taste, but no false pride should prevent 
her from asking to see the cheaper articles. 

The habit of rapid calculation is valuable in shopping. For 
example, we are shown a piece of goods at a dollar and another 
at a dollar and a quarter per yard, the difference in quality 
being slightly in favor of the latter. If no calculation in the 
matteris used probably the first piece would be taken, the dif- 
ference in quality not covering the difference in price; but 
when we stop to consider that the first is only thirty-six inches 
wide and that it will require twelve yards, the second piece 


| is forty-four inches wide and only nine yards will be requir- 
should not be discouraged if after giving time and thought to | 


ed. Thus it is really cheaper to buy the better piece. 

The careful matron, in choosing dress goods for herself, 
will select those which are in no way conspicuous in color, 
and will avoid novelties in trimmings, remembering that she 
can not have many dresses, so one must be worn frequently ; 
consequently it must be so neat and inconspicuous as not to 
attract attention. It is well to bear in mind also the possi- 
bility of making the dress over; and, other things being 


| equal, select those goods which may be turned and which 


might make over suitably for the little daughter. It is better 
to buy a liberal pattern than a scanty one, for the extra goods 
are pretty sure to be needed in remodeling the dress. Other- 


| wise one may sometimes be obliged to sacrifice the dress for 


It will add no | 


lack of goods. 

In buying goods for children, especially small children, 
delicate colors should be avoided and fabrics that may not in 
some way be cleaned. Pale pinks and blues are tempting, 
but as a general rule unsatisfactory on account of fading 
quickly. One of the most trying questions under this head is 
what to get for baby’s cloak. No doubt “L. H.” has solved 
it with her four, but for the benefit of those young mothers to 
whom it is a perplexing question let me say I have found a 
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fawn-colored cashmere, wadded and lined, to be very service- 
able. Mine served two babies as a long cloak and was 
finally made over into a short cloak for baby number two, and 
bids fair to serve two babies in that capacity also. 

As to whether to buy ready-made goods or to purchase ma- 
terial and make at home, circumstances must determine, the 
aim being to get the most service for least expense (when it is 
not carried so far as to oppress the sewing-woman). For in- 
stance, if we can buy shirts for seventy-five cents, the material 
for which would cost fifty cents and the making at home 
thirty or forty cents, it would clearly be a saving to purchase 
them ready-made. If, however, one has time to make them 
and requires no extra help they will save a small sum by | 
purchasing material. In making shirts it is much cheaper to 


buy linen and make bosoms than to buy the ready-made ones. 
—Harriett Esterly Weston. | 
| 
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A NEST AND A HOME. 


See this pretty, fragile thing 
That some bird has made; 

With what careful fashioning 
Every twig was laid! 

Filled with happy song by day, 
And by night with rest. 

Now ’tis but that useless thing— 
A deserted nest! 


See yon empty dwelling-place ; 
Once it was a Home: 
Children’s happy, dancing feet 
In and out did come. 
Now the curtains close are drawn, 
Death hath been a guest; 
There no step is heard; ’tis but— 
A deserted nest!” 


Where have flown the joyous birds 
That the nest did weave? 

Tell me why, so fair a place, 
Did its inmates leave? 

Do they miss its sheltering wall 
Where they took their rest? 

Do they pine in sadness for 
Their deserted nest ? 


Nay! on strong and gladsome wing, 
Did they take their flight; 

Far in sunny lands, they sing 
Songs of true delight: 

Pitiful would be their cry, 
Sad each feathered breast, 

SLould they now be forced to seek 
Their deserted nest! 


To the dear ones ‘‘ gone before”’ 
From an earthly home, 

Wait upon the “shining shore,” 
Till we too shall come: 

In that safe and blest abode, 
Now they sing and rest; 

Would’st thou call them back to claim 


Their deserted nest ?”’ 
—Helen Percy. 


THE PAiNTER’S SKILL. 


I admire, 
None more admires, the painter’s magic skill, 
Who shows me that which I shall never see, 
Conveys a distant country into mine, 
And throws Italian light on English walls : 
But imitative strokes can do no more 
Than please the eye—sweet Nature every sense. 
The air salubrious of her lofty hills, 
The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, 
And music of her woods—no works of man 
May rival these; these all bespeak a power 


Peculiar, and exclusively her own.—Cowfer. 
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HOME-MADE MUFFS. 

HE plainest styles of home-made muffs 
have a cozy and warm appearance, and 
are almost indispensable to children, 
while the more elaborate and costly 
ones are a very pretty adjunct to one’s 
toilet. They are more than half cheap- 
er than those bought at the stores, and 
can be made to correspond with any 
costume. If a simple school muff only 
is desired any pieces of colored goods 
can be used. Dressmaking and mil- 
linery are so often done at home, that 

there is usually a plentiful supply of remnants of all kinds, 
strips of plush and astrachan velvets, serges—or in fact, 
any woolen goods may be used—with merino or silks for the 
lining. Solid velvet and heavy satin are most suitable for 
dressy muffs. No brocaded goods should be used. If pre- 
ferred a little pocket of the same material may ornament 
one side. This pocket looks cute and pretty, and answers 
in place of a purse. The same foundation applies to every 
style of covering, although the size must necessarily be 
larger for a grown person than for a child, taking the wad- 
ding and covering all in proportion. 

For a small muff for a child take three layers of dark wad- 
ding, sixteen inches square. In the center of the width and 
the whole length of the wadding place a layer of moss or 
stuffing of any other kind, over this fold the wadding in each 
side, making the width eight inches. When this is arranged 
take a few stitches here and there to keep the stuffing in place. 
Fold into muff shape and secure with a few loose stitches 
with coarse thread. This done prepare the lining. Measure 
it fifteen inches in breadth and sixteen in length, join the 
ends in a seam, then fold down backwards on the wrong side 
three inches, and seam a hem two inches wide. Instead of 
sewing this down, turn the edges again for a second fold, this 
one to be only three-quarters of an inch wide. Run a gather- 
ing thread round the rough edges. This small fold makes a 
beautiful frill, while the wider one is for the elastic, which 
must be put in last. Now slip the lining through the muff. 
Draw the rough edges of the runner well up over the muff, 
and secure it tothe muff with fine basting stitches, taking care 
to leave the stitched runner exactly ateach edge of the muff, 
which now only needs to be covered. For the cover take one 
piece of goods sixteen inches long by eight wide—or it may 
be made of a strip of plush or velvet—with wool on either 
side—to make the required width. Join the ends, and draw it 
over the muff, and sew neatly close inside the stitched runner. 
Be careful to sew each side even, or the cover will draw. Now 
draw ribbon or elastic through the stitched runner, and finish 
with a bow on each side. Add the little outside pocket for 
the handkerchief or purse. To make it, cut the material nine 
inches wide at the top and round at the bottom, face with the 
same lining used for the muff, One-half inch below the edge 
run two rows of stitching for the elastic, which gather into a 
little frill. Fasten this well over the seam in the muff to 
completely hide it. At the bottom cut a few loops of rib- 
bon. For a large muff increase width and length in the same 
proportion. 

Another style of muffs are flat ones, looking rather like a 
shopping bag. The amount of material needed for their 
make-up is the same, the principal difference being that 
in these, the elastic is omitted, and the length ends are 
sloped a little. 

These directions may seem complicated, but the operation 


is a very simple one. 
—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
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THE OLD GATE. 


I open the way to the meadow grass, 
Where loveliest flowers are born, 

And the loitering cattle slowly pass, 
At eventide or morn. 


In summer days the children come, 
To search for berries there, 

The bees go by with droning hum, 
And the butterflies are fair. 


The wild birds pause awhile to rest, 
And sing their sweetest song, 

The moon hangs fair in the distant west, 
And the twilight shades grow long. 


I open the way to the meadow grass, 
Alike in sun or shower, 

The loitering cattle slowly pass, 
At morn or evening hour. 


~J. B. M. Wright. 
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STUFFY HOUSES. 


How To Avoip Havinc THEM. 


exraq IGHT is too often lost of the influence, 

a mentally and physically, of the at- 
mosphere of the house. It is almost 
impossible to have a healthy body or 
mind in a house which is not well 
aired and into which sunshine is not 
freely permitted to enter. Sunshine 
and pure air are such important san- 
itary things that a house which has 
an ample amount of each has two of 
the greatest aids to health and cheer- 
fulness. Of the many causes of stuf- 
finess in a house, these are a few: 
The rage for decoration and ornaments, useful and other- 
wise, has filled many a house to overflowing with all sorts of 
things that catch and retain dust, besides making the matier 
of cleaning a room one which demands much time and labor. 
The temptation is great to omit the frequent sweeping and 
dusting which are necessary to the sweetness and wholesome- 
ness of a room. The large number of portiéres, rugs, cush- 
ions, etc., used nowadays should be frequently shaken in the 
open air. Only such ornaments as can be properly cared for 
should ever be kept in a room. 

“Keep a thing seven years, and then if you have no use 
for it, give it away,” has been the motto of many a house- 
keeper, with the result that rooms and closets are packed 
with things that are of no use to the owner, collecting dust 
and, perhaps, moths; making the work of cleaning and airing 
a burden to the housekeeper, when the same might be of 
much value to somebody else. Think of the coats, vests, 
trousers and other garments that have been cast aside by the 
men of the family which would be a welcome gift to some poor 
woman to make over for her boys; and think also of the 
dresses and other clothes discarded by the women of the fam- 
ily, which would be of value to some hard-working mother for 
wear by hérself or her children! Such things often hang in 
closets or lie on shelves until they become moth-eaten and 
worse than useless. When you no longer need a garment, 
give it away where it will be of use. 

Well-worn white cotton and linen clothing that is no longer 
of value to the household, except as cleaning-cloths, should 
be sorted, folded, and sent to some hospital, reserving, of 
course, enough to use in case of sickness or accident. Old 
linen and cotton can not be bought, and so much of it is 
needed in sickness that it is a valuable gift to any hospital. 
The charge of becoming stuffy can not be brought against 
old cotton and linen, but being of such value in an institution 


or among the poor in time of sickness, they should not be 
hoarded nor wasted in house cleaning. 

Many houses are always in order, and one fails to detect dust 
or dirt; yet they lack the freshness and sweetness which should 
be a part of every home. In such houses the carpet-sweeper 
or the small brush-broom and the dust-pan are used to re- 
move all the perceptible dirt from the floor. The sunlight is 
shut out, lest carpets and furniture coverings be faded; the 
rooms do not get a thorough airing every day, and this is why 
a visitor feels oppressed on entering. A woolen carpet will 
absorb not only the dust, but also all the gases and unpleas- 
ant ‘odors which come in contact with it. The carpets or 
rugs in a sitting-room should be swept or shaken once a week 
at least, and these rooms should be thoroughly aired every 
morning. 

Straw matting or hard-wood or painted floors are sweeter 
and more conducive to health than woolen carpets. It is, 
therefore, a pity that anything but matting is ever used for 
covering a bedroom floor. Small rugs that anybody can 
easily shake may be placed beside the bed and wash-stand 
and, indeed, wherever one would like a mat to give an air of 
warmth and comfort to the room. Many persons object to 
matting because, they say, it does not wear well. The best 
quality will, however, outwear an ingrain carpet. Cheap mat- 
tings are expensive at any price. 

There should be nothing in a bedroom that is not wash- 
able, and the furnishing should be so simple that it can be 
cared for without too much time and labor. The beds 
should be thoroughly aired every morning ; the sheets, blank- 
ets, pillows and mattresses so disposed that there shall be a 
current of air about them ; and if possible they should be ex- 
posed to the sunshine. All closets should be thoroughly 
aired daily. 

The kitchen and cellar must be as carefully watched as any 
other part of the house. How often the bad odors and much 
sickness could be traced to the kitchen or cellar! A few de- 
cayed vegetables or fruit left there may cause an unpleasant 
odor that will penetrate every part of the house and often 
bring on serious illness. In the kitchen there must be a daily 
inspection of closets and a thorough airing several times in 
the day. The windows should be dropped a few inches from 
the top all the time, in this way keeping the air pure and, as 
a matter of fact, keeping the whole house sweeter. It is a 
misfortune to have an enclosed sink, because the closet is, as 
arule, a receptacle for damp, dish, sink and floor cloths, all 
of which should be exposed to air and light instead of being 
thrown into a dark corner until wanted again. 

Another important thing to keep in mind is the plumbing. 
The more conveniences a housekeeper has in the way of set- 
bowls, bath-rooms, etc., the greater her cares ; for these modern 
conveniences may be a source of the greatest danger. It is 
singular that but few understand the necessity for a thorough 
flushing of the pipes once or twice a day. Some folks think 
any use of water beyond what is actually necessary is a waste. 
A constant leakage is a waste, but there should be a perfect 
rush of water through all the pipes at least once a day. Once 
a week all the pipes should have poured through them boil- 
ing-hot soda water—half a pint of washing soda dissolved in 
two gallons of boiling water. When bought by the quarter- 
barrel soda is very cheap. 

Three or four barrels of charcoal set in different parts of 
the cellar will be of great help in keeping the house sweet. 

In damp weather in summer a fire should be lighted in some 
room in the main part of the house and the doors in all the 
rooms be opened, in order that all the house may be kept dry. 

If we would have sweet homes we must be prodigal in our 
use of water, fresh air and sunlight. 


—Maria Parloa. 
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THE BURNIE'S MESSAGE. 


Rin, Burnie, bicker tae the sea doon, 
Through the green valley wi’ cheeryin’ soon’ ; 
Ken ye my laddie is oot on the wave— 

My laddie sae lovin’, sae leal an’ sae brave? 


Three days it is only sin’ he gaed awa’, 

An’ already my hert is like breckin’ in twa; 

Gae, follow, wee Burnie, his ship as it flees, 

Wii’ its feet in the waves, an’ its heid in the breeze. 


Tae him whisper laich o’ the hillside an’ me, 
As ye follow his bark ower the billowy sea; 
Sing your sang tae the chatterin’ gulls as ye go, 
An’ syne they will help you to tell him I know. 


Ye’ll ken my ain lad by his merry black e’e, 
His curly broon hair an’ his look frank an’ free; 
He’s tall an’ he's straicht, he’s better than ony, 
But best o’ it a’ he’s as guid as he’s bonnie. 


Sing him your sang when it’s dark or it’s licht, 

O’ a lassie wha thinks o’ him baith day an nicht; 
An’ Burnie, dear Burnie, my hert gangs wi’ you, 
Tae my laddie sae lovin’, sae brave an’ sae true. 


—Tsabel Gordon. 
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OUR HANGING OF THE ORANE. 


WITH RARE AND Racy RECITATION AND REPRESENTATION 


TRIO comprising Madge, 
merit Mollie and I were ap- 
pointed “ Sociable com- 
mittee” of the little 
church in Aspetong val- 
ley. “For life,” our 
minister said, so the 
probability is that we 
shall never be obliged 
to join the innumerable 
army of office seekers. 
Well, from that day our 
troubles began. Our 
people are scattered 
here and there five and 
six miles from the valley 
toward all points of compass, and to select houses suitable for 
our gatherings, now east, now west, now north, now south, 
and to persuade the owners thereof to open unto us was but 
the beginning. So many “with one accord began to make 
excuse” that our courage often failed us, still, being fairly 
successful in this, the next mountain of difficulty was the 
matter of entertainment. We were expected to arrange 
“something new,” “novel,” “something that would draw,” 
on each occasion, in addition to the sandwiches, cake and 
coffee, which, in consideration of our office, it became our 
duty not only to solicit and help provide, but always to serve 
with willing hands and cheerful smiles. We were a veritable 
vigilance committee, always on the lookout fora novelty; but 
after we had exhausted Envelope and Donkey parties, Whis- 
per and Mum socials, Bean-bag and Soap-bubble parties, 
Pink Teas, Crazy Suppers, Tableaux and Shadow Panto- 
mimes, in fact, grasped and executed every new idea we read 
of or heard about, our courage ebbed away like the outgoing 
tide, and we sat down in despair. ‘ ‘For life,’ indeed!” cried 
Madge as she looked in one evening in hope of some fresh 
development. “ Let’s go to the center of Africa, where church 
sociables are unknown. / don’t believe in them, any how. 
Let every pocket-book among us disgorge one-tenth of its 
contents, like the old Jews, and we shan’t need the dollars, 
quarters and dimes dropped at these dreadful sociables, to 
paint the church, new-roof the parsonage and piece out 


HY 
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finances generally. Oh,dear! If we must keep this ball roll- 
ing, what sha// we get up next?” 

“See here, girls, how will this do?” (This from mother, 
who had been glancing over the pages of her number of 
Goop HOuSEKEEPING, just arrived, all the time we had been 
talking. She does think that paper a none-such). 

“Capital!” we exclaimed in a breath, and Uncle Rob’s is 
just the place to hang it.” Somehow we felt a heavy burden 
lifted, and after a careful study of the “ Springfield Hanging” 
and a raid on Uncle Rob and Aunt Faith for consent to in- 
vade the old homestead, which, by the way, is over a hundred 
years old, we prepared our programme. Longfellow’s beau- 
tiful creation would not fit place or circumstances, so mother 
came to the rescue with a jingle that would, and Mollie’s 
mother makes a perfectly splendid great grandmother when 
she takes all her teeth out and gets on her gray wig and 
things, and she said she would recite if we would find some- 
thing to suit her in that character; but we couldn’t find a 
thing. However, mother could in that fertile upper story of 
hers. I don’t know what we wou/d do without mothers— 
mothers and Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for we selected the best 
of our pieces from that, all but the little rhyme about Santa 
Claus. All the guests were requested, as far as possible, to 
come in costume, and the speakers were to assume colonial 
names. We localized our “old times olden,” confining our 
representation entirely to the spacious dining-room (the 
kitchen in our great-grandmother’s day), the low ceiling and 
huge fire-place being exactly adapted to our purpose, and 
after removing everything of modern date we refurnished en- 
tirely with “ attic treasures,” of which there was a goodly store. 
In fact it was our aim to have everything there that was 
brought to mind in the several poems composing our pro- 
gramme. And in this we succeeded admirably; everything 
was there even to the “cooing baby,” who sat gazing spell- 
bound into the fire, happy as a king, and picturesque as an old 
painting, in his quaint little cap and gown embroidered by 
hands long ago folded to rest. Of course our invitations were 
of necessity general, announced from both the pulpit and the 
local papers, but we could not forego the pleasure of sending 
afew “specials” to distant friends, gotten up after the unique 
and dainty style of “ Mistress Connors,” and ours read: 

In behalf of ye ladies of ye Aspetong Valley church, Mister 
Robert Smythe bids all ye people to ye “ Hanging of ye crane” on 
ye evening of March ye 27th, MDCCCLXXNXIX, at ye time of 7 
of ye clock, at ye old homestead near ye church. 

“Ye people” were prompt to heed “ye bidding,” and we 
found we had something that “would draw,” for the house 
was full. It was aperfect success. 

Imagine the great open fire-place, with its “back-log,’ 
glittermg brass andirons, and brightly blazing fire, above it 
the long, high mantel shelf adorned with rows of shining 
pewter and ancient china, overhung with s¢/houettes and queer 
old pictures. Suspended from the ceiling, strings of dried 
apples, pumpkin, corn, onions, smoked meats, etc., while near 
the center of the room, on the neatly sanded floor, the long 
table loaded with toothsome viands, a bill of fare too lengthy 
to chronicle, but well known to our grandmothers in the days 
of “ Dutch” and “ brick ovens,” conspicuous among them the 
roast pig,—nothing lacking except, indeed, the cider, which 
our “white ribbons” prohibit. Grouped around the fire are 
“ve men and wimmen,” attired in the gowns and short 
clothes of the past century, one a veritable white satin wed- 
ding robe, yellow with age and queer in design. The glimmer 
of candles burning everywhere in high brass and silver candle- 
sticks, the weird flash of the firelight over the relics of bygone 
days and the fitful play of the shadows are fascinating in ef- 
fect. The long clock in the corner strikes seven, and from 
the group a maiden steps forward, known for the evening as 
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“Mistress Ruth Endicott,” bearing the crane, and welcomes 
the assembled guests in the recitation of the opening poem : 


A hundred years ago, or more, 
In this old chimney wide, 

Our great-great grandsire hung the crane, 
And welcomed home his bride. 


The hearth-fires of a hundred years, 
Have danced its soot-bound flue, 

Casting weird lights and shadows, 
Life pictures, old and new. 


The wee ones toddle up and down, 
The children come and go, 

Grandmother’s straight-backed rocking-chair 
Swings slowly to and fro. 


The mother briskly glides along, 
Spreading the evening meal ; 

Huge skeleton upon the wall, 
Behold the spinning-wheel. 


The father piles the back-log high, 
The shadows clearer grow, 

There’s Reuben roasting chestnuts 
In the ember’s ruddy glow. 


There’s courting on the pantry door, 
Two shadows blend in one; 

A crude composite photograph 
A paradise begun. 


With open bible in his hand, 
See grandsire sitting there, 

With rev’rence look! On bended knee 
He offers evening prayer. 


Sweet shadows of the by-gone days, 
In memory clear and bright, 

Abide with us, and welcome here 
The friends we greet to-night. 


Then gather round the hearth-stone, 
As we revive again, 
The treasured store of ‘* Auld lang syne,”’ 
And hang anew the crane. 
~ * * 
Once more ’tis hung! now swing it free, 
Pot-hooks and trammel bring, 
And hang the old iron kettle on, 
And bid it softly sing— 


Sing of the past and present, 
Sing, future hopes to raise, 

Sing hearty welcome to the feast 
By the light of other days. 


At the proper time in the recital the crane is taken by an 
old Knickerbocker in knee-breeches and shoe-buckles and 
deftly dropped into its sockets. The “pot hooks,” “tram- 
mel” and “old iron kettle” are also brought forward and 
placed in position when mentioned. 

Now Mistress Mary “ Van Courtlandt’s” impressive render- 
ing of “ Barbara Dean’s” “ Kettle on the Crane” * holds the 
audience in wrapt attention until the murmur of the last re- 
frain softly dies away. 

Next “ Herr Jacob Leister,” in a breezy tone of jolly good 
fellowship, gives us some “ Recollections of the Old Fire- 
place.” f 

This is followed by “Mistress Dorothy Fairfax,” a little 
maiden in quaint cap and gown, who comes to remind her 
elders of one thing forgotten : 


, 


You big folks all have had your say, 
And now /’spose you’re through, 

7 know a thing you didn’t tell 
About this chimney flue, 


*Goop HousEKEEPING, Vol. 6, No. 8. 
tGoop HousEKEEPING, Vol. 6, No 10. 


So please, /'// make a little speech ; 
I must, you see, because 

You never said a single word 
About dear “‘ Santa Claus,” 

And 4e comes down this chimney tall 
To fill each Christmas stocking, 

And that you never thought of him, 
/ think is very shocking. 


At this point “ Grandma Collins,” being so “ wrought upon” 
by the familiar surroundings, feels that she would like to say 
a few words, and upon introduction gives us the benefit of her 
“observations” in a manner so perfectly natural that it is 
difficult to believe her acting a part, and not speaking extem- 
pore from the overflowing of her simple old heart : 


I’m really more at home to-night 
Than I’ve been this many a year, 
Things seem once more to be goin’ right 
That hev been dreadful queer. 


And yit I can’t quite do away 
That this ain’t a pleasant dream, 

Hev good old times come back to stay ? 
And be things what they seem? 


Them candles gives a pleasant light 
(I’m fear’d of kerosene), 

You've only got to snuff ’em right 
Finger and thumb between. 


The crane and kettle! Deary me! 
Why, years and years ago 

I hung that there to bile for tea, 
And blew them bellows so. 


The old Dutch oven! I declare! 
Whilst I sit here and knit, 

I smell the roaster browning there 
And start to turn the spit. 


The cards of wool these hands have spun 
On that same big old wheel— 

Single and double knots have run— 
Why! Blessme! There’s the reel. 


The flax wheel, too! I wonder now 
If all you girls can spin? 

Well, if you can’t, I’ll show you how, 
When you’re ready to begin. 


Why! There’s some foot stoves! One of those 
I used to take to meetin’, 

And fill with coals to warm my toes— 
For want of better heatin’. 


Why! Sakes alive! I’m certain sure 
I’ve seen these clothes afore. 

You ain’t, you can’t be Sally Moore, 
But that’s a frock she wore. 


My child! Come here! What’s this I see? 
Yes, "tis! My weddin’ gown! 

That Aunt Jerushy bought for me,: 
And brought from Boston town. 


Where be I? What does all this mean? 
Somebody please explain. . 
Have years been rolling in between, 
Or am I young again? 


The supper bell forestalls any explanation which we sin- 
cerely hope “ somebody ” will be kind enough to make to the 


| dear old soul, who is voted by all present to be the most per- 


fect “old one,” that is not old, ever seen. 

The residue of the evening into the small hours was devoted 
to feasting, social intercourse, and games testing “ Yankee” 
ingenuity and “Knickerbocker” quick wit. Altogether it 
was a thoroughly enjoyable evening and netted “ye ladies” 
a handsome sum, for which we, the “trio,” hereby acknow- 
ledge our indebtedness to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

—Jessie Jefferson. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
NOT THE LEAST BIT OF TROUBLE. 
NOTHING TO Do put TO SET THE TABLE. 


cOTTY wantsawalk! /-/-e-a-s-e, auntie, 
Dotty wants a walk !” 

How could I resist the little 
pleader? Besides it needed but a 
breath of the crisp autumn air, a 
glimpse at the golden glory of the 
autumn day, to lure me forth, 

* Across the hills and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim.” 

“Tru the woods, auntie,” dictated 
my small companion. 

So through the woods, obediently, 
I went, following the woodmen’s cart- 

path, now o’er-grown with grass, and scattered, thick and 
gay, with fallen foliage, on and on, across a babbling brook 
that blithely chattered “over stony ways,” and yet on and on. 

“Well, now,” “in the open” at length, I soliloquized, “now 
that I’ve got so far, I have a great mind to go down and see 
Mrs. Hudson a little while.” 

“ Ye-es, go down and see Mittie Hudson gleefully 
shouted the child, seizing my hand, and dragging me toward 
the brow of the hill, under the long slope vf which snuggled, 
cozily, a gambrel-roofed old farm-house. 

Mrs. Hudson is one of those not too plentiful persons whom 
it is a genuine pleasure to meet, and I have always deplored 
the distance, and the “hard road to travel” that prevents a 
more brisk interchange of neighborliness between us. 

“O Amy, 4ow delightful, when I’m all alone, and so lone- 
some,” she greeted, in the sweetest little rapture of welcome. 
“Here, take the rocker by the window. Now lay right off 
your things, and stay the afternoon with me.” 

“Oh! thank you, but I can’t possibly.” 

“Oh, yes, but I’m sure you can, and you must! It’s such 
an age since you’ve been to see me, Amy;” and then, with 
the most charming persistence imaginable, the woman began 
herself to unfasten my jacket. 

“Well,” I yielded, submitting to the removal of my wrap, 
“T’ll make a good long call.” 

“You shall remain to tea,” she smilingly amended. “It 
won’t put me to the least bit of trouble; I’ve nothing to do 
but set the table. And I’m so lonesome here, all alone; John 
won’t be home till dark. Now, really, Amy, I shan’t take 
‘No’ for an answer. I shall feel hurt if you don’t stay.” 

“Better not,” counseled Prudence. “ But wouldn’t it seem 
rude and ungracious to refuse,” argued Timorousness. ‘“ And 
certainly it must be pretty dull here with never a soul to speak 
to the whole day through,” suggested Commiseration. ‘“ And 
she wants you to so much,” flattered Vanity. 

There were plenty of things to converse about—the weather, 
the sick people, the courtships, the new minister, the fall 
fashions, the serials in the magazine, and into each and every 
theme we launched with that freedom and thoroughness char- 
acteristic of a feminine talking over. As on wings sped the 
hour. With a start, and a hasty glance at the clock, my host- 
ess slipped away “on hospitable cares intent.” 

“Don’t bother to start a fire, Mrs. Hudson; I seldom drink 
tea at night,” I called after her through the open door which 
separated the sitting-room from the apartment_that served 
both as dining-room and kitchen. 

“T always do. 


” 
! 


‘Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long, 

But woman wants her cup of tea, 
And wants it very strong,’”’ 


she answered gayly, adding, ‘it’s no bother, either.” 


O diabolic perversity of inanimate things that rises up 
and gives the lie to woman’s most confident assertion! Bother 
enormous, gigantic, tremendous, that fire proved itself to be. 
It sulked, it smoked, it went out, it did everything but burn. 
Perseverance generally wins; it won in this case, but only 
after a desperate struggle and long delay. 

Presently, from my place at the window, I discovered Mrs. 
Hudson skurrying about outside, peering here, searching 
there, exploring yonder. “John carried off the eggs this 
morning,” she explained, passing the sitting-room door as she 
came in; “took every one in the house of course.” 

What did the woman want of eggs? I had not long to 
wonder. Such furious beating, such vigorous stirring, such 
vehement rolling as straightway ensued. “ Nothing to do 
but set the table,” indeed! 


Biscuits, hot and scorched. 
Custard pie, warm and wheyey. 
Sponge cake, warm and burnt. 


This was the menu to which, by and by, my flushed and flur- 
ried entertainer summoned me. “Why, how short the after- 
noons are getting, she remarked nervously, bringing a lamp. 

I looked out at the clouded heavens from which the bright 
ness of the earlier day had fled, at the swiftly approaching 
night of gloom and darkness, remembered my forest pathway 
home, and, after the manner of poor Samantha Allen, “ sithed 
heavily,” in spirit, at least, if not to sense. 

“T must do as the beggars do, eat and run,” I said, getting 
away from the table at the earliest moment possible. 
“T wish John was here to go part way with you. 

are not afraid?” 

“Oh, no!” I answered boldly—heaven forgive the fib! 

Poor little Dotty trudged bravely up the hill, but at the 
entrance to the wood her courage failed completely. ‘“ Dotty 
*faid, Dotty fant go on, auntie,” she sobbed and cried in a 
perfect abandonment of grief and terror. I reassured, I 
coaxed, I promised unlimited candy, and so, at last, enticed 
her—poor frightened baby—into the dusky depth from which 
my own far sturdier feet shrank cravenly. At the brawling 
stream, a panic of fear again overtook her. “ Dotty ’faid, 
Dotty fant go over, auntie.” There was no alternative. I 
lifted the weeping, cowering child into my arms, and essayed 
tocross. The stepping-stones were moss-grown and slippery. 
I missed my footing, and plunged, splash and splutter, over 
shoes into the water. Zerra_jfirma was reached, however, and, 
on its less treacherous basis, half running, still carrying Dotty, 
I pressed forward, gaining, finally, the blessed, blissful shelter 
of my own roof-tree. 

“Well, for mercy sake, Amy Meredith, where dave you 
been?” demanded mater familias. “ve been near about 
worried out of existence. Fifteen minutes more, and I’d have 
had the neighbors out looking for you. I’d have had your 
father out long ago, if he’d been here.” 

To-day I am undergoing heroic treatment for a cold of the 
most extreme type. 

The moral of this “o’er true tale” (no fancy sketch, kind 
reader) he (and she) who runs may read. Be wary of the 
housewife—charming woman though she be—who has “ noth- 
ing to do but set the table ;” fall not a victim to her honeyed 
insistence ; so shall you spare her vexation and toil, and your- 
self that which you fain had néver known. 


But you 


—Alison Coates. 


OnE of Goop HousEKEEPING’s contributors says: 

Horse radish on raw oysters makes them very nice. 
And that— 

Six Italian chestnuts, boiled same as other chestnuts are boiled 
with shell on, then taken out of shell and mashed and put into 
the dressing, gives a turkey a very nice flavor. 
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OUR CHILDREN AND THEIR TREATMENT.—IL. 


THE BATH, OUTING AND SLEEP. 


HE happiest part of the day’s programme 
to our little ones should be the hour de- 
voted to the bath. If the child be heal- 
thy and vigorous there will be no greater 
enjoyment for him than a good splash 
in a tubful of “pid water. I lay par- 
ticular stress upon the temperature, for 
if the bath be given in the morning, as 
is usually the case, and in water from 
which only the chill has been taken, the 
baby can go from it into his carriage out 
of doors with perfect impunity. Any 
change of clothing, too, can be made at 
this time with less danger of cold than 
at any other. There are many who ad- 

vocate a warm bath just before putting the child to bed, and 
it is undoubtedly soothing in its effect, but where but one 
bath a day is given, and that is all sufficient, | question the 
advisability of giving that one in the evening, rather than in 
the morning, for to take a baby from the warmth of bed to 
the outer air without the intermediate bath, would only, in 
ordinary climates, necessitate more heavy clothing than it is 
wise to accustom a child to wearing. 

While I do not believe in the wholesale “toughening” 
process that some mothers adopt, I do emphatically believe 
in accustoming an infant by degrees to different temperatures 
of outer air, with sufficient clothing to keep him comfortably 
warm, but not in bundling him up, as is so often done, so that 
only a very red and uncomfortable little face is visible and 
what might be a sweet, happy baby is reduced to a nonde- 
script bundle of clothes. Neither would I advocate bathing 
achild before a fire except on cold winter days or in damp 
weather—even then rather have the chill taken from the air 
previous to the bath and have no fire at the time. 

A cupful of lukewarm water, in which a pinch of borax has 
been placed, should be at hand; with this the mouth should 
be carefully washed out, using for the purpose an old piece 
of linen that can be cast aside after once using. Another 
cupful of clean warm water should be used for bathing the 
eyes, care being taken to cleanse the corners. The head 
should receive the next attention and be thoroughly washed 
in the bath water to which a teaspoonful of borax has been 
added; after these preliminaries have been attended to dis- 
robe the child and place him in the tub,—if strong and well 
he will undoubtedly be happy as a king during his morning 
ablution. If at first he seem frightened or, on being taken 
out, cross at the summary stop put to his fun, use every means 
to divert his attention and take his thoughts from the cause 
of woe; he will soon forget it and in a few mornings look 
upon the whole proceeding as a matter of course. 

If on the other hand the child is not very robust it would be 
better to give him a sponge bath daily for the first three 
months. After drying, rub the skin vigorously with alcohol 
applied on the palm of the hand, or, better still, with a little 
olive oil well rubbed in. Either alcohol or oil is very strength- 
ening, but the former is alittle less desirable on account of its 
drying the skin; either, too, is useful as a preventive of colds. 

Working upon the principle that a child should never take 
food less than a half hour after a bath, it is wisest to wait un- 
til he can have a morning meal ere preparing him for out-of- 
doors. After hunger is appeased robe the little one in out- 
door dress and, with a light afghan to tuck about the feet, 
place him in his carriage ; above all things let the little head 
be kept cool. If the child is well ten to one he will only lie 
awake a short time and then drop off into a deep, sweet sleep, 


prolonged and refreshing from the effect of sunshine and 
fresh air. The more of these sleeps in the open air a child 
can have the better,—happy the little one who can stay out 
from morning until night under sunny skies. 

As the child grows older and the long-continued sleeps of 
early infancy give place to two naps a day, and then to one 
in the middle of the day, it is full time to commence the habit 
of putting the little one to bed awake and leaving him in a 
darkened room. At six months of age it is none too soon to 
begin, and the sooner it is accomplished the easier for mother 
and child. The ordeal of breaking children into the routine 
is sometimes very hard, but if persevered in unceasingly for 
three or four days one will be surprised to find with what good 
grace the little ones submit to the inevitable and coo them- 
selves tosleep. It is a red letter day when this is accomp- 
lished and there is no reason that every well child should not 
submit to the rule. Let the mother satisfy herself that all is 
right physically with the child and guard against any chance 
of harm in falling out of bed, or hitting against anything in a 
chance display of temper—for some of them have this latter 
article well developed even at six months of age—and then 
leave the room. It is very trying to hear the hard cry that 
this will probably occasion at first, but it will give place in a 
very short time to perfect contentment, and at the end of a 
week, at furthest, it will be unusual if you hear more than a 
faint remonstrance when the little one is left alone at night. 

When a child is very young and unable to turn from one 
side to the other unassisted, it is well to turn him once or 
twice during the nap, often prolonging it wonderfully by so 
doing. In the same way during the evening and night, when 
the child cries out it can often be easily quieted, unless hun- 
gry or in pain, by turning over and patting once or twice; but 
after the age of six months is attained, should there be any 
wakening in the evening or during the night, except for food, 
it is wisest, though not always easiest, to let the little one cry 
it out and drop off to sleep again, which he will not be many 
minutes in doing. 

Many people object to the use of a cradle for a child on the 
plea that it is not healthful for a baby to be rocked; on what 
ground the idea is founded I have never been able to dis- 
cover, but it has been my experience that it is better to do 
without one chiefly for the reason that the habit of being 
rocked to sleep once acquired is very hard to break, and it is 
just as easy to accustom a child from the first to going to 
sleep without any attendant motion. The naps should, of 
course, be regular, the child being put to bed at the same 
hour each day and a regular time adhered to with regard to 
the retiring at night; six o’clock is late enough for a child to 
be up for several years of its life. Sleep may not come imme- 
diately, but if the rule of putting baby to bed alone and awake 
at aregular time each night is enforced there will no harm 
result from his remaining awake an hour, and it is surprising 
to see how rapidly the habit of amusing himself in the dark 
will be acquired, cooing and laughing the while and finally 
dropping off to dreamiand, 

**_ having drunken 
Weary childhood’s madragore, 
From his pretty eyes have sunken 
Pleasures to make room for more.” 


—C. Me. L. 


THE OLD CITY CHURCH. 
The moon and the stars were shining down 
On the silent streets of the mighty town, 
And I heard the bells from a distant tower 
Strike out the solemn midnight hour. 


And then, as I stood in the shadows dim 

There came the sound of an old, old hymn, 

And my heart was full of peaceful tears, 

As I heard the hymn of my younger years.— 7he Quiver. 
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TWO LUNOHEON PARTIES, 


PREPARED MIDWAY BETWEEN POVERTY AND RICHES. 


be poor. By the term “ poor,” I 
do not mean extreme poverty, 


called moderate circumstances. 


tunes are made and unmade ina 


off, and young America’s wife feels 
that her chief aim in life is to maintain a position “in so- 
ciety,” and not to be outdone, it is no wonder that the papers 
teem with startling head-lines proclaiming ‘“ Another good 
man gone wrong;” or that the question is asked, in many 
cases, “Is not young America’s wife greatly in fault?” 
Being an unwilling substitute for a detained guest, at a 
young married lady’s luncheon party, not many days ago, this 
feeling was strengthened. The first course was, Dress-a-la 
Dress, served with oysters on the half-shell, a bit of lemon, 
and a wafer; and before it was finished it seemed asif pos- 
session or non-possession of silks, seal-skins, and diamonds, 
was a most vital question. Mild gossip, served with cream 
gravy, was brought in on the same platter with the pafes, and 
must have been a delectable combination, from the exclama- 
tions heard on all sides. While the olives were going round, 
I heard one lady say that “ Mrs. True-to-herself never lifted 
her finger to do anything defore she was married, but now 
actually acknowledged that she made her own dresses, and did 
up her husband’s fine shirts.” I did not learn whether Mrs. 
True-to-herself was to be ostracised or not, as just then the 
bride, in whose honor the luncheon was given, exclaimed 
tragically, “I should die if I had to do that!” whereupon 
eight soft voices commenced to soothe and give advice, the 


burden of which seemed to be, “‘ Don’t you ever begin it, my | 


dear.” 

The thir: course was chicken salad, served with a slight 
dressing of scandal, and accompanied by a tray of Graham 
wafers. 

The fourth course, of sweet-breads garnished with peas, and 
a dish of something that /asfed like the old-fashioned mashed 
potatoes but which had been distorted through a colander 
until resembling fat rolls of rice, would have been very nice, 
with the hot biscuits and “tiny Tims,” had they not been ac- 
companied by a side dish called, “ The-horrid-doings-of-my- 
servants.” During the next course, peach ice and fig cake 
reminded one lady of a cake she once made; and as the 
wonderful recipe was being given in detail for its concoction, 
came a forcible reminder of the story of the woman who could 
put out of the back door with a spoon faster than her husband 
could put zz at the front door with a shovel. : 

The sixth course, of ice-cream, fancy cakes and coffee, was 
preceded by a discussion on the advisability of assuming ma- 
ternal cares. One thought a family “too distressing for any- 
thing.” Another drew the line at “one sweet little girl;”’ 
while still another said, while she dofed on children, that on 
account of her social duties she was obliged to leave them 
mostly to the care of the nurse, and vea//y believed they loved 
the nurse better than they loved her. Fruit and finger-bowls 
followed at last, and an adjournment was had to the parlors. 

I retired that night with confusion in my head, and indi- 


blue turn of mind. 
from a bright girlish friend, from whom I had not heard for a 


IS said that we Americans are the 
only people who are ashamed to 


but that happy medium betwixt 
poverty and riches, commonly 
In these hurrying times, when for- 


day, when young America expects 
to commence where his father leaves 


| 


| long time. Its contents helped to straighten confused ideas, 
and gave so interestingly another phase of life, that I give its 
details as written to me: 

DEAR MIss :—Have you forgotten that frivolous piece of 
humanity, formerly known as Letty Honeywell? If not, I am here 
to give an account of myself, as in the old school days. Alice— 
you remember little Alice Blinn—is visiting me, and she has pro- 
posed our writing to you. How we have laughed over the old 
days, and only this afternoon Alice was counterfeiting your look of 
horror when I asked the Professor, “‘ Who wrote ‘The Caxtons,’ 
Dickens or Thackeray?” What patience you did have with us! 
But to begin at the beginning, I find housekeeping somewhat 
more to my liking than writing French exercises, or learning 
German translations. Not that I despise the knowledge gained 
from the study of either, as you will know when I tell you that 
Clarence and I are reading Goethe’s works in the German and en- 
joying them greatly. 

Perhaps you have wondered, with others, however I came to 
marry Clarence Dunn; or rather, how a person as sedate and sen- 
sible as he, came to choose such a rattle-brain as I for a wife. I 
cannot explain it only by the familiar saying that “ Like likes un- 
like.” Alice declared that she had never Aeard of anything so in- 
congruous, when I first told her about our engagement. She said 
I was so jolly, and he—so poky. Yes, she really said Joky. And 
then—his mother. She said Mrs. Dunn reminded her of a beau- 
tiful iceberg, stately and shining, yet so cold, so unapproachable. 
She drew pictures, as only Alice can, of poor me, frozen speech- 
less after six months’ contact, and to cap the climax, drew up her 
shoulders with a shiver and said it made her chilly just to think 
about it. I write all this because I want to tell you what a turn- 
coat she has been. I must confess that I felt no little trepidation 
in regard to Clarence’s mother, but just made up my mind to do 
the very best I could, and not worry over it. Being blessed with 
numerous relatives, all of whom were bubbling over with experi- 
ences and advice, it did seem as if I could not go very far out of 
the way. To be sure, when Aunt Nancy said, “ Do so-and-so,” 
and Aunt Hattie said, “ Do nothing of the sort, but this way,” it 
did tend to confuse me, but then I had little mother to set me right. 

Well we were married at last, and went straight to housekeeping. 
Mrs. Dunn did suggest boarding for awhile, as more genteel, but 
| we both said no. Our cottage was small and Clarence’s income 
moderate, so we decided to do without a servant. By systematic 
arrangement—Clarence says there is no order without system— 
and the help of a strong woman now and then we got on nicely. 
Of course there were many mistakes at first to laugh over, and 
sometimes cry over, but I clung to the motto of perseverance. 

But the crowning glory of the whole has been our little reception 
| days, and I want to tell youabout them. One of the greatest draw- 
backs, in doing my own work, was the trying to be both mistress 
and maid at the same time. The bread wou/dn't always rise when 
it ought, and would be sure, sometimes, to be in the oven and in 
need of particular attention when callers would come. At these 
times I was obiiged to sit and chat pleasantly and smile serenely, 
while odors of burning dough wafted into the parlor. My music 
was neglected, and I found very little time to read. Then there 
was such a nervous, /urrzed feeling all the time, for fear I should 
not finish and be dressed at 3 o’clock. At last I hit upon the idea 
of having one afternoon in the week set apart for callers. It 
seemed rather aristocratic for people not “in society,” but I loved 
my friends and wished to see them often; I also loved my music 
and reading and did not wish to neglect them. After some plan- 
ning, Clarence had my cards engraven in this manner: 


Mrs. Clarence Dunn, 
1650 Pearl Avenue. 


Wednesdays. 


My friends, soon finding that I was always at home on that day, 
came then, thus leaving the balance of the week at my disposal. 
I try always to have the house in galaattire on these days. Dainty 
drapes that would soon be soiled, and could not be easily replaced, 
if used every day, are aired on these occasions, and a few fresh 


Pade , _ cut flowers if possible, help to brighten up wonderfully, and I al- 
gestion in my stomach, both of which are said to give one a 


The next morning’s mail brought a letter | 


ways wear my prettiest tea-gown. Sometimes I offer a bit of cake 
and a glass of raspberry vinegar, which one can easily prepare in 
summer, and for the cool days, a tiny cup of hot coffee or cocoa 
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with wafers is nice. In the evenings Clarence is with me, and our 
little reception days are growing quite celebrated. 

Alice declares that she feels as if a party was being given in her 
honor every week. She has found in my mother-in-law a delightful 
and congenial friend, and says she.has @/most fallen in love with 
my husband herself. 

Hoping you will forgive this lengthy epistle and write to me of 
your own dear self, I am lovingly, Letty H. Dunn. 

I am sure Letty’s plan is a good one. If all young people 
with limited incomes will drop the false idea, that not having a 
superabundance of this world’s goods means being a nobody, 
will think well of themselves, and will make a little plan that 
fits their lives and surroundings, I am sure it will lead to suc- 


cess and happiness. 
—E£illa Sturtevant Webb. 
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COMING HOME TO TEA. 

The fire is burning gaily, 
The kettle sings its best; 

All things are bright and cheerful 
Here in our sweet home nest. 

There’s nothing now, my baby, 
To do for you and me, 

But just to watch for Some-one 
Coming home to tea. 


We'll take our cozy places 
Here in the window seat, 

Where he’ll be sure to spy us 
Far down the chilly street. 

He says it makes him warmer, 
O Baby, just to see 

The roof that we are under, 
When coming home to tea. 


In all the land, my darling, 
He says—and true it is— 

There’s not another baby 
That’s half so sweet as his! 

And then—but this is nonsense, 
And just to make me laugh— 
He knows there’s not another wife 

That’s even half-of-half. 


Now think what he’ll be bringing 
To us to-night, my pet; 

A cheery smile, for one thing, 
That never failed us yet; 

A merry word of greeting, 
And kisses two and three! 

For that’s the way our Some-one 
Comes always home to tea. 


But there are those, my darling, 
Aye, on this very street,— 
Whose ears have lost the music 
Of homeward hast’ning feet. 
Oh pity, and remember 
How happy we should be, 
To have some one to watch for, 
Coming home to tea! 
—Cara W. Bronson. 
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CONSUMPTION. 

Interesting statistics gathered by a prominent English phy- 
sician indicate that consumption is very greatly promoted 
by adamp soil, and its presence has been abated, even to 
the extent of 50 per cent. where suitable drainage has been 
introduced. Researches of other physicians, including the 
well-known Dr. Bowditch of Massachusetts, confirm this con- 
clusion and determine that the amount of moisture in the soil 
is a fair criterion of the proportion of consumption among the 
residents. Local causes are becoming more and more disre- 
garded, and the infectious nature of consumption is receiving 
increased attention from physicians. 
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LITTLE PATIENCE. 


“* Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were not divided.” 
T was about five or six years ago that I 


covery was made in the course of that 
most melancholy of all quests, a cook- 
hunt. I was looking for a seraph, who 
had dropped lightly to earth for the 
sole purpose of ministering to the wants 
of her fellow-creatures, and who had 
made herself known through the 
medium of the Boston Zranscrip/. She 
was neat, good-tempered, faithful; a 
first-class cook, a super-excellent laun- 
dress, and was willing to go any dis- 
tance into the country. Led onward by the shining of 
this being’s radiant wings (N. B. I found her ina dirty 
wrapper, with curl-papers to match, a huge bustle, no 
stockings, and a gold chain). I was threading one of 
those curious little streets which wind and twist about the 
neighborhood of the Massachusetts General Hospital, when 
my eye was caught by a card in the window of a house I was 


passing. It was a neat little card, and on it was written in a 
very neat hand, 
“ Ladies’ Errands 
and 
Mending Neatly Done 
by 


Prudence Albion.” 


It was the name that first attracted me. I thought instantly 

of a poem of Jean Ingelow’s, beginning : 

**Old Albion sat on a crag of late, 
And sang out ‘ Ahoy! ahoy!’”’ 

which always suggested to me a disheveled, not to say a 
drunken beldame, dangling her legs over a precipice, and 
shouting to the British Navy assembled below. The prefix of 
Prudence, however, put a new face on the matter. Prudence 
was staid, Puritanic, savouring of New England, suggestive 
of a stuff gown, a white kerchief and a cap, and an acidulated 
expression of countenance. What might the combination of 
these two names portend? which name was in the ascendant, 
and had decided the character and semblance of the person 
thus strangely denominated? I was consumed with a desire 
to solve this problem. Why should I not? I had many 
errands, much mending, insufficient time to compass all my- 
self. “Happy thought!” ring the door-bell! I did so, and 
Prudence Albion herself answered my ring. Instant solution 
of the problem! New England ahead, and old Albion no- 
where. Here was the stuff gown, here the kerchief, the 
apron. In only two particulars did the reality fail to repro- 
duce the vision. This pale, slender woman wore no cap on 
her smooth, brown hair, and there was no acidulation visible 
in her mild face, none audible in her low, pleasant voice. 

I think we “took to each other” (as we say in New Eng- 
land) at once, Prudence and I. At all events, our compact 
was quickly made, with mutual satisfaction. She was to 
come to me three days in the week to mend or do errands, 
as I might desire. She was to hold certain evenings condi- 
tionally at my disposal. Briefly, I hired a certain portion, 
say about a third of Prudence Albion. 

Never was a better bargain made by a busy woman. Be- 
fore a month had passed, Prudence was the right-hand of the 
whole household. Were the clothes to be laid up in camphor? 
Prudence hunted up the old set of pillow-cases that were not 
worth mending, and stitched up neat bags to hold fur caps 
and tippets, pasted up muff-boxes, and tied up camphor 
bundles with inconceivable celerity and neatness. Ws2:s it 
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impossible to match this piece of silk, without which the 
gown would be spoiled ? Prudence knew “a little shop, Mum, 
where they has things as you don’t find at the big ones, 
Mum; ” and the silk was matched. Did that boy come home 
with a triple barn-door tear in his best trousers? Prudence 
was at hand with a needleful of black silk, and a soft “ He’s 
but a lad, Mum! they can’t help it, we must think!” Was 
Bonnibell late for the party, and that odious lacing broken, 
and not another one in the house? Prudence “had a way 
Mum when she used to dress My Lady,” (she had been a 
lady’s maid, she told me) and the lacing was spliced in some 
mysterious way, and looked fresh and whole. Did the head 
of the house think it “a most extraordinary thing that he never 
could keep a newspaper twenty-four hours in this house ? 
now here was a most important article on the stock—” Pru- 
dence begged pardon, Sir, for the liberty, but she Aad seen a 
paper as she thought was yesterday’s—she did not say where, 
but glided off, and back again with the journal in question, 
hastily smoothed out, and suggesting by its appearance that 
Jane had, as usual, laid it ready in the dining-room fire-place 
for to-morrow’s fire. 

So Prudence Albion became a sort of household Figaro, or 
Figarina, to us: and the Imprudent Days, as we called those 
on which she did not come te the house, were very apt to be 
days of disaster, in one way or another. 

One day there was to be a dinner-party, and Prudence had 
been on hand since morning, giving an extra polish to cer- 
tain odd pieces of old silver, putting lace in sleeves, arranging 
flowers, doing a hundred odd things. About half an hour be- 
fore dinner I came down to see that all was in perfect order; 
looked into the drawing-room, and then passed through the 
pantry to take a survey of the dining-room. The table was 
dainty enough, with flowers and silver and sparkling glass. 
Prudence had been arranging the dessert on the the side- 
board, and she was still standing by it, straightening this dish 
and giving a finishing touch to that. She looked so trim and 
neat, so attractive, that I stood watching her a moment be- 
fore entering the room, thinking what a rare piece of good 
fortune I had had in discovering her. Just then something 
curious happened. Stepping a little to one side to get the 
general effect, Prudence saw, as I did, that one little cake 
had slipped from a pyramid, and lay on the shining mahog- 
any of the side-board. It was a tiny round cake very pretty, 
with tracery of chocolate on a ground of pink frosting. The 
color rushed into the woman’s pale face. She looked hastily 
round, and seeing no one (for the pantry door concealed me), 
she took up the cake, and seemed on the point of slipping it 
into her pocket. The next instant, however, she paused and 
stood perfectly still holding it in her hand for perhaps two 
minutes; then with a sudden movement she laid it carefully 
back on the dish, and hid her face in her hands, saying softly, 
“Good Lord, deliver us! Good Lord, deliver us!” several 
times over. Painfully impressed, I turned to go as silently as 
I had come, but my dress rustled slightly, and Prudence’s 
quick ear caught the sound. She started and turned round; 
seeing which, I came directly into the room. “ Prudence,” 
I said (for her mild brown eyes were full of tears, her face 
filled with a sort of wild terror), what troubles you? why did 
you say ‘Good Lord deliver us!’ just now, as I came into the 
room? tell me what your trouble is, and perhaps I can help 
you.” I laid my handon herarmasI spoke. She looked into 
my face with the same wild, frightened look : sobbed a little, 
and then wiping her eyes, composed herself with a great effort. 

“| think it right to tell you, Mum!” she said quietly. “You 
have put confidence in me, and may be you ought not to doit 
now. I was tempted—I was tempted to steal from you, 
Mum!” There was a moment’s silence, during which I could 
think of nothing better than to stroke her poor, thin arm, and 


then she continued in a half-smothered voice : “ It was a little 
cake, Mum, that fell off the dish. I think Satan entered into 
me when I saw it. If you will believe me, Mum, it is the 
first time. If you could feel it right to believe me, Mum.” 
“My dear Prudence,” I said heartily, “ Of course I believe 
you, with all my heart. But tell me why you wanted the 
cake.” The flush came over her pale face again. “ It was 
for my little Patience, Mum!” she said. “ She’s very fond 
of sweeties, and I cannot buy them for her, and this morning 
she was teasing me fora cake.” “ Your little Patience!” [ 
cried, taking my hand from her arm in sheer amazement. 
“Do you mean to tell me, Prudence, that you have a child? 
that you are married?” She smiled, a little sad smile. In- 
deed, if ever a woman had “spinster” written on her face, it 
was Prudence Albion: and yet it was a tender face, and all 
my children said she had “ the motherly touch.” 

“It’s my sister, Mum!” she explained. “ My little sister. 
There is only us two together in the world now, and I try to 
make a home for her. You'll please not think I am trying to 
excuse myself, Mum! I doubt you'll never put confidence 
in me again, as I shall’ent (a peculiar little negative, Pru- 
dence’s own property) myself.” 

I reassured the poor soul on this point, telling her I should 
trust her more then ever for resisting the temptation. “ And 
how old is your sister?” I asked. A curious look flitted 
over the woman’s face: she glanced furtively at me, then 
down at her apron. “ She’ll be about ten, Mum,” she said: 
and I fancied there was a note of apprehension, almost of 
defiance, in her soft voice. “Oh! a half-sister!” I thought. 
“ And does she go to school, Prudence? I wonder you have 
never brought her here to see us.” “ She’s delicate, Mum!” 
replied Prudence, deprecatingly. “ She’s been weakly since— 
since she was a little thing, and I keep her very quiet for her 
health.” I was about to say something more, but at that 
moment the door-bell rang, and I was obliged to hasten to 


the drawing-room. : 
—Laura E. Richards. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE OLD KITOHEN CLOCK. 


It used to tick away the years upon the parlor shelf, 

When first we went a keepin’ house—Belindy an’ m’self— 

An’ thar fer more’n twenty year, it seemed to be content 

To serve the hours in proper time, an’ be an ornament. 

An’ you’d er thought ’t was almost made to regerlate the sun 

So stiddy, ’round an’ ’round each day, the wheels an’ p’inters run. 


But when the girls growed up, ye see, they had some strange ideas, 
They didn’t consult us much, ’bout things, nor drop an “if you please,” 
But went a hustlin’ things around, an’ changin’ ev’ry room, 

An’ nothin’ had the same old place, ’less ’twas the kitchen broom. 

I didn’t much mind the goin’s on, but shan’t forgit the shock 

It gin me, when they ousted out that good old faithful clock. 

An’ then a little bronze concern was got to fill its place, 

With dragons crawlin’ up its sides, an’ just above the face 

A gal they call “ Terpsichore ”’ is settin’ in a chair 

An’ playin’ on a harp—although I never heard the air— 

An’ when it strikes the half hours out, you'd think a fairy sighed, 

Or that a little mouse had gin a faint squeak ’fore he died. 

Then it sort o’ stirs my conscience, when the old clock strikes the time 
With a kind o’ ringing music, in its dear old honest chime ; 

For it seems to be a sayin’ in a solemn sort 0’ way, 

““Tt's jest the way of all the world; we flourish for a day!” 

An’ onct I went right out thar an’ says I, “‘ Old clock, see here, 
You're wuth a dozen fancy clocks with complicated gear !”’ 


Though taken as an ornament (as things go nowadays), 

Mebbe that tother one deserves a passin’ word o’ praise, 

But when it gits a balky turn—determined not to go— 

I think it’s ’bout like folks I’ve seen—a sort o’ holler show; 

An’ strikes me when a clock, or friend, is faithful out an’ out, 

’Taint best to change for suthin’ that you don’t know nothin’ ’bout. 
—Katharine H. Terry. 
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HIGH ALTITUDE COOKING, 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF COLORADO. 
Y>QS-S>) OUSEKEEPERS living in low alti- 


of a high altitude on ordinary cook- 
ing. Even at five thousand feet 
there is a marked difference, and | 


quickly adapt herself to this change 
in altitude. An attempt to explain 
why water reaches the boiling point 

SS Sat a lower temperature in Leadville 
than in Chicago, is unnecessary. The fact remains that it is 
so, and I wish in this article to give a few hints about cook- | 
ing that may be useful to some one who contemplates a change 
of residence. Everything cooked in water or the oven re- 
quires much more time for boiling or baking. Bread rises 
more quickly but requires an hour for baking. In many 
things a different proportion of ingredients is necessary, 
and this must be learned either from the experience of others 
or from actual experiments. 

A lady living in Colorado thought one night to have some 
sponge cake for tea. In Vermont she had secured for her- 
self something of a reputation in cake-making, so here in the 
new home she made her sponge cake after the old recipe. 
It was baked in gem pans and when taken from the oven 
looked as usual. With a feeling of no little pride and satis- 
faction it was triumphantly placed on the table for tea. 
When broken open to eat, each cake was found to con- 
tain absolutely nothing but space. Wy this was so we will 
leave the scientists toexplain. Another lady says she has 
great difficulty in making nice delicate cake. The snowy- 
whiteness and fine grain one so easily secures in New York 
are almost impossible in Colorado. 

I give below a few recipes taken from acollection prepared 
by some of the Leadville ladies. While some recipes may 
differ very little from those used in a lower altitude, yet they 
have all been tried in a high altitude and are reliable. 

The very Uittle difference in the quantity of ingredients used, 
often makes a great difference in the results. A few genera! 
rules that may always be remembered for cooking in high alti- 
tudes are: Less shortening, less soda or baking-powder, 
more flour, bake longer. 

Tomato Soup. 

One quart of tomatoes or a two-pound can of tomatoes, to which 
add one quart of water, one half of a small onion sliced, a piece of 
butter the size of a hen’s egg, in which rub a large tablespoonful 
of flour, and boil slowly one hour. Just before serving strain the 
soup and add one pint of scalded milk. 

Black Bean Soup. 

One pint of black beans, a small joint or shank of beef, a slice of 
salt pork. Soak the beans over night, drain off the water, and put 
them into the kettle with the meat, and cover with water. Boil 
about five hours; strain through the colander. Add the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs and slices of lemon. 

Vegetable Soup. 

Boil a soup bone all day in plenty of water; strain it, adda 
little salt, and let it stand until the next day. In the morning, boil 
steadily about an hour before dinner, when season to taste, and add 
one large onion, part of a carrot, little cabbage, one tomato, part 
of a turnip, one potato, all chopped very fine. 

Graham Bread. 

Two cupfuls of graham flour, one and a half cupfuls of sour milk, 
one tablespoonful of New Orleans molasses, one scant teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one tablespoonful of salt. 


| 
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One cupful of sour milk, tablespoonful of molasses, pinch of 


salt, half a teaspoonful of soda, graham flour. 
Biscuit. 


One cupful of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 


tudes can scarcely realize the effect | sifted in flour, one small teaspoonful of salt, lard the size of a 
walnut, moulded with flour. 
White Cake. 


Whites of eight eggs well beaten, one and a third cupfuls of 


. sugar, one scant half-cupful of butter, three cupfuls of sifted flour, 
when one reaches an altitude: of | one cupful of sweet milk, one-half teaspoonful of baking-powder 
eight or ten thousand feet, like | mixed in the four. Mix butter and sugar, then stir in gradually 
Leadville for example, she must be | milk and flour, sifting the flour in, then the whites of eggs. 

an experienced cook who can | Corn-starch Cake. 


Whites of three eggs, half a cupful of corn-starch, half a cupful 


of milk, one cupful of pulverized sugar, half a cupful of butter, 
half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one fourth of a teaspoonful 
of soda. Flavor. 

Cookies. 


Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, one cupful of butter, three 


eggs, one cupful of boiling water, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one teaspoonful of soda. Flour enough to roll good. 


Flavor with nutmeg to suit the taste. 
Spice Cake. 

Yolks of five eggs, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, 
two and a half cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
butter size of an egg, a heaping teaspoonful of all kinds of spices. 


| Prince of Wales Cake. 


White part :—One cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, 
whites of three eggs, two cupfuls of flour, one-half of a cupful of 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful of baking powder. 

Dark part :—One cupful of brown sugar, one-half of a cupful of 
butter, yolks of three eggs, one-half of a cupful of sweet milk, two 
cupfuls of flour, one cupful of seeded raisins, tablespoonful of 
cinnamon, little nutmeg, one teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake 


| in jelly tins, two white and one dark. 
| Cooked Icing (to be put between the layers.) 


One and a half cupfuls of sugar, whites of two eggs; dissolve 
the sugar in water and boil until it hairs on the end of the spoon; 
beat the eggs to a stiff froth and stir it in the hot syrup and beat 
until cold. 


Cheap Cream Cake. ' 
One cupful of sugar, one cupful of sweet milk, two cupfuls of 


flour, one egg, one tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Flavor to taste. Bake in layers. 


Filling. 
One egg, one-half of a cupful of sugar, one-fourth of a cupful of 


flour mixed with alittle cold milk and stirred into one cupful of 
boiling milk. Boil until thick enough. Flavor. 


Sponge Cake. 
Two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, six 


eggs, one cupful of milk, two cupfuls of sugar. 


Harrison Cake. 
One cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, three eggs 


well-beaten, half a teaspoonful of soda stirred in halfa cupful of 
sour milk, two small cupfuls of flour. Flavor. Pour in small 


ippi ke half an hour. 
—Mary Louisa Butler. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
DON’T RUB THE EYE. 

When you get a cinder or speck of dust or other offensive 
particle in your eye, don’t rub it. Don’t touch it. Don’t pull 
down the lid. Don’t put your hand near it. Let it alone. 
This is very hard advice to follow, and in nine cases out of 
ten you will find yourself rubbing your eye before you know 
it. But if you can refrain from touching your eye at all the 
action of that organ will itself cast out the offending mote in 
much quicker time, and with far less irritation, while your 
efforts would only hinder it and perhaps fasten the intruder 
so that it will stay a long time. Of course if it is a particle of 
metal you will consult a surgeon or oculist at once ; but ordi- 
nary substances are best treated as above indicated. Some 
people say, “rub the other eye,” but this‘is of no use. 
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ABOUT WASHING WOOLENS. 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


t». O buy soft, warm, luxurious flannels and 
. see them surely decreasing in length 
and breadth and increasing in thick- 
ness and hardness, is certainly annoy- 
ing. To blame the laundress with care- 
less washing and undertake this part of 
it at the expense of other pressing 
duties and still find the flannels on the 
proportionate increase and decrease 
is discouragingly disappointing. For 
washing flannels, one person will ad- 
vise hot water, another says tepid water, 
another thinks cold the best, but the 
various results are seldom gratifying. 
A lady, wile Social returned from the army with the same 
flannel shirts which he had taken with him, asked his servant 
how he kept his master’s shirts so soft and white? ‘ Dunno, 
Missus, I jes washed dem in de ribber.” During a yellow 
fever epidemic when living a semi-camp life and not desiring 
intercourse with the outside world, it was found that flannels, 
washed in cold soap suds, shrank very little and remained 
soft. ‘These facts furnished the key to a very satisfactory re- 
sult, easily attained. The necessary materials are cold soft 
water, borax, or, in the absence of this, any nice white soap, 
glycerine and sulphur. 

Owing to the serrate formation of wool in which each wooly 
filament is covered with minute scales, a decrease of tempera- 
ture while wet causes a contraction of the fabric whereby 
these little scales are closely knitted or hooked together, and 
this condition is not overcome by a corresponding increase of 
temperature. Each contraction causes a proportionate shrink- 
age. Therefore woolens should be washed in water of the 
same temperature as the surrounding air. In no case should 
they be subjected to a /ower degree of air or water. Observe 
how flannels washed, perhaps, in hot water and hung out 
doors on a freezing day will contract almost perceptibly. 

Woolen goods should be squeezed and pressed until clean. 
Rubbing them causes the scale-like fibers to become matted 
together and the fabric is thickened, hardened and shrunken. 
Examine the seams, which have been much rubbed by wear, 
of a wool dress and note how they are literally /e/ted together. 

Borax, because of its strength and yet mild uncorrosive na- 
ture, is the best alkali to use. Ammonia, washing soda, etc., 
are too harsh for flannels. Dissolve the borax in either hot 
or cold water and bottle for the purpose. Hot water will ab- 
sorb about six times as much ascold. The quantity to be 
used depends somewhat upon how soiled the articles to be 
washed are. It is better to use plenty, as it cannot injure the 
fabric and the dirt can be removed with less handling. Allow 
the goods to soak in the borax water or soapsuds several 
hours, press and squeeze until clean, rinse thoroughly several 
times, adding a little bluing to the last water if desired; at 
this point, after the water has been wrung from the flannels, 
work and press into each piece a few drops of glycerine. The 
quantity is not arbitrary. One-half tablespoonful to one 
pound of dry flannel is an average quantity. The glycerine 
supplies the original natural oil of the wool and its use was 
suggested by the fact that sponge pillows and mattresses are 
treated in this way to make the sponge soft and elastic. 
Wool, at one point of the preparation for weaving, is sprinkled 
with olive oil. After adding the glycerine, pull and shake 
each piece into shape and hang to dry. Shrinkage seems to 
be somewhat diminished by this pulling, as wool goods while 
wet may be shaped and stretched, to a certain extent. 


tifully beached, pers this purpose be taken when 
about half dry, hung on cords stretched in a tight box, 
barrel or portable wardrobe. Sprinkle sulphur on a few 
live coals placed in a flower-pot saucer, set on a brick in 
the bottom of the barrel, which should then be tightly 
covered. The articles must not be hung too near the coals to 
scorch. Sulphur fumes are very corrosive and the bleaching 
should be done outdoors or in a room with doors and win- 
dows open. Too much sulphur will rot the fabric. One-half 
or one teaspoonful in a barrel is a fair quantity. After bleach- 
ing half an hour the articles will be, if the directions have been 
followed, just damp enough to press nicely. The irons should 
not be too hot and a piece of muslin should be laid over the 
goods while pressing. If a smooth surface is desired, press 
until perfectly dry; if the nap is wished raised, remove the 
muslin while the steam is still rising. Blankets should not be 
ironed. Flannels are warmer before ironing, as there is a 
greater amount of air space between the fibers. For this 
reason the same weight of fluffy, loosely woven wool is much 
warmer than when closely woven, though the latter is stronger. 
Old shrunken baby flannels, too good to throw away but too 
hard and yellow to be presentable, have been washed as des- 
cribed and made as soft and white as new. 

If the above directions are followed the bleaching process 
will not often be necessary. Some shrinkage is inevitable, 
though long, hair-like wool, which has fewer serrations, shrinks 
least. Some of the imported wools for knitting and crochet- 
ing are of this quality. Flannel containing part cotton usually 
shrinks less than all wool. 

For washing woolens which are but slightly soiled, or outer 
garments which cannot well be taken apart and pressed, ben- 
zine or gasoline isexcellent. Use a sufficient quantity to cover 
the articles, press and squeeze until clean. Work fast that 
as little be lost by evaporation as possible. Wring and pour 
the benzine remaining in a bottle, and cork. If the garment 
is much soiled, rinse in more benzine and save what is left. 
The impurities will settle, leaving the clear benzine to be used 
and reused as long as any remains. The articles washed in 
this way should be shaken and hung in the air to lose the dis- 
agreeable odor. A little pressing will complete this process 
which, owing to the volatile and explosive nature of both 
benzine and gasoline, should not be performed in a room 
where there is‘a fire or a light. 

Both of the foregoing methods, which are based on scien- 
tific principles, have been tried and tested and are recom- 
mended without hesitation. 


—Lillian S. Wells. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
NEW DESSERT DISHES—PHILOSOPHICALLY SPEAKING. 
To BE SERVED IN “THE HOMES OF THE WORLD.” 


Work and Worth are twin brothers. 

Bustles, like kites, are of no earthly use without strings. 

Only those who keep house can understand what it is to enter- 
tain visitors. 

It isn’t always the woman who rises at 9 o’clock in the morning 
who is the sweetest singer. 

It isn’t always the pasture with the highest fence that can feed 
the largest herd of cattle. 

The turnpike is content to remain a turnpike; it does not wish 
it were the elegant vehicle that rolls over it. 

When plants bud and flower beautifully in cold, dark cellars, 
then will happiness develop and abound in selfish hearts and 
homes. 

Let three principles, like ceriain plants, be perennial bloomers 
and bear their pure fragrance freely in every household—sympa- 
thy, kindness and affection. 


lf white flannels are old and yellow they may be beau- 


—Asa Harlin. 
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THE CHINA-CLOSET. 


Sing a song of china, a closet deep and wide— 

Rows and rows of dishes, setting side by side; 

When the door is open, ’tis goodly to behold 

Dainty shining crystal—the tea-set white and gold. 
Grandma’s blue-sprigged china on the upper shelf 
(Grandma used to wash it and dry each piece herself), 
Hoping, poor old lady, if living not to see, 

That future generations might from the cups drink tea. 


Sing a song of breakage—a closet deep and wide— 

Cracked and broken dishes setting side by side, 

When the door stands open ’tis awful to behold 
Fragmentary crystal—the tea-set minus gold. 

Grandma’s blue-sprigged china—search well the upper shelf; 
Not a piece to tell the tale of its shattered self. 

Well is it for Grandma she has not lived to see! 

Those quaintly-fashioned teacups will never-more hold tea. 


Sing a song of Bridget—of Mary Ann—of Kate— 

The coming, going, restless tide, who form the family fate. 

Heaps of sea-washed wreckage strewn along the shore 

Tell of devastating storms when the fury’s o’er. 

Softly close the closet-door—shattered treasures hide, 

There’s no balm to heal these wounds, though we search world-wide. 
Balm will not heal china-ware, nor the sad heart rent; 

Nothing now remains to do but to try cement! 


—Eilla Lyle. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
OLD VIRGINIA REOIPES. 
HomE-TESTED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 
Soda Sponge-Cake. 
Three eggs, one cupful of sweet milk, three cupfuls of pulverized 
or granulated sugar. Beat all together well, then add five teacup- 


fuls of flour into which has been sifted one teaspoonful of cream of | 


tartar. Just before putting into the pan, stir in one-half of a tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a little hot water. 
Tea Cakes. 

Toone quart of flour add three eggs (well beaten) one table- 
spoonful each of melted butter and yeast, and enough milk to make 
them into a stiff batter. Excellent on griddle or on muffin-rings. 
Old Virginia Calf’s-Head Soup. 

Get a fine calf’s-bead, and, if for a large company, a knuckle of 
veal also. See that the head is well cleansed and the brains taken 
out. Lay the head and brains in cold water, with a little salt to 
draw out the blood. When they are cleansed of blood, which will 
be in about an hour, put them with the knuckle to boil in water 
enough to cover well; boil until the bones can be taken out with- 
out much trouble. 
into the water in which they have been boiled with a bunch of 
parsley, thyme, sweet marjoram or any other sweet herb, a me- 


| 
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Soused Rock-Fish. 

Boil the fish until the backbone can be easily removed. Having 
done this set aside until cold, then cut in thick slices. Have 
ready vinegar sufficient to cover the fish, a dozen each of cloves 
and whole peppers, two blades of mace, and a teaspoonful of salt. 


| Let these come to a boil with the vinegar, and when quite cold 


pour over the fish (cold). 
mouthed vessel. 
Mushroom Powder. 

Select the largest and thickest mushrooms, cut off the root end 
and peel them; do not wash them but wipe clean with a dry cloth; 
spread them on pans and dry slowly in the oven. Let the liquor 
dry up in the mushrooms, as it will make the powder much 
stronger. When thoroughly dry, beat fine in a mortar, and sift 
through a sieve with a little cayenne pepper and powdered mace. 
Bottle and cork tightly. Delicious for gravies and stews of all 
kinds. 

Yellow Pickle. 

Three dozen large cucumbers, one-fourth of a peck of small 
onions, one small teaspoonful of ground ginger, one-third of a tea- 
cupful of each of turmeric and mustard, and one teaspoonful of red 
pepper, three quarts of vinegar, one teacupful of brown sugar. 
Pare and slice the cucumbers; scald the onions in order to peel 
them. Cover all with brine strong enough to float an egg, and let 
them stand 24 hours. Then let the vinegar in which has been 
placed the spices, etc., come to a boil, after which add the cucum- 
bers and onions. Let it boil until the vegetables are tender and 
slightly colored, then stir in a jar of French or German mustard, 
and remove from the fire. Small beans and cauliflower are a nice 
addition to the above. 

Yellow Pickle (another way). 

Six heads of cabbage (Early York is the best), cut in halves and 
rub well with salt; put them in the sun every day for a week, or 
until they are well bleached. (This, of course, depends upon the 
state of the weather at the time.) They should be taken in before 
the sun is down. Have ready one-fourth of a peck of snap beans, 


Keep it covered closely in a wide- 


Put the bones of the head and knuckle back | 


dium-sized onion, two carrots, a tablespoonful of allspice, a dessert- | 


spoonful of ground cloves, a small teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, 
salt and black pepper to taste. These should be put in with the 
head at 9 o'clock in the morning (if you dine at 2 or 3 p. m.); let it 
simmer, being careful not to let it boil so fast as to have to add 
water, as it is never as good. At 1 o’clock strain it through a 


the same of small onions, two dozen of very small cucumbers, and 
any other small, tender vegetables suitable for pickling may also 
be added. Lay these in brine, strong enough to bear an egg, for 
twenty-four hours. Have these ready by the time the cabbage is 
bleached. Take six quarts of vinegar, add four ounces each of 
mustard seed, celery seed and garlic, one ounce of whole mace, two 
nutmegs (grated), four ounces of white pepper, the same of ginger 
root sliced or broken into bits. Set these upon the fire and let 
them come to a boil; pour hot over the cabbage (which has 
previously been cut small) and other vegetables. Pack in jars. It 
is good to use in a month. 

Lemons Pickled. 

Two dozen lemons—pare the yellow rind from them as thin as 
possible; slit them across at the ends and pack them in dry salt 
for three days; then lay them to dry in the sun, allowing some of 
the salt to adhere to them; two days’ hot sun will be sufficient. 
Put them in a porcelain-lined kettle with two quarts of vinegar, 
four ounces of white pepper and white mustard seed mixed, and 


| one grated nutmeg; let them all boil thoroughly together five 


colander, separating the herbs and large spices from the soup. | 


Take one-fourth of a pound of butter, rub it into as much flour as 
will make it as thick as cream, put this in the soup with a pint of 
port wine. These should be inone hour before dinner. Twenty 


| 


minutes before dinner add the meat of the head chopped fine, | 


throw in two blades of mace, pounded fine. Just allow time to 
warm thoroughly; this will add much to the flavor. Make this 
soup the day before using and thoroughly heat. 

To Spice Beef (Virginia fashion). 

Suppose your round to be 25-pounds weight. Take one-half 
ounce of saltpetre, two tablespoonfuls (heaping) of brown sugar ; 
pulverize the former and mix well with the sugar, then rub thor- 
oughly into the beef in all directions. Lay it in a tub or cask 48 
hours. Have ready one and one-half ounces of ground black pep- 


minutes. Always see that they are well covered with vinegar. 
This is a superb pickle and beautiful in appearance. 
Citron Pudding. 

Mix one-half pint of cream or rich milk with a tablespoonful 
of flour until they are perfectly smooth, then add two ounces of 
fine sugar, a little grated nutmeg and three well-beaten eggs, 
the whites and yolks separately ; when thoroughly incorporated, add 
two ounces of citron cut in slips dredged with flour. Pour the 
mixture into moulds and bake fifteen minutes in a quick oven. 
Send to the table hot. 

Apple Pudding. 

Pare twelve large pippins, quarter and core them, put in a sauce- 
pan with a little water and half a lemon; cover the pan and stew 
the apples until tender, then beat well, stir in one-half of a pound 


| of white sugar and one-half of a grated nutmeg ; then add the yolks 


per, two ounces of ground allspice, one ounce of ground cloves, | 
and four handfuls of fine salt; mix these well together and again 
rub thoroughly into the meat; return it to the cask or tub with what 
remains of this mixture, and repeat the process daily for a fortnight, 
when the beef is ready to be used. It will keep a long time. 


of three well-beaten eggs, and a glassful of brandy. Line a dish of 
suitable size with nice puff-paste, pour in the pudding and bake 
half an hour in a moderate oven. When done, sift powdered sugar 


over it and send to the table hot. 
—Mrs. J. W. Belt. 
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WOMAN—WITEH A SMALL W. 


DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN LITTLENESS AND LITTLE THINGS. 


._ CLEVER student in a leading col- 
ot lege for women came from the 
reading-room one day with the 
remark: “Girls, I am sick of 
woman with a capital ! Why can’t 
we be left alone to try simple ex- 
istence like men, instead of be- 
ing continually ‘reviewed’ and 
italicized and commenced with a 
capital W?” There was some- 
thing more than girlish indig- 
nation in her outburst, and I 
fancy we can all sympathize with 
or awhile. Who ever thinks of 
talking of “ Man’s Place in Modern Society,” or “Man, a 
Social Factor,” or “‘ Man’s Sphere?” Let us forget too, if we 
can, despite its constant call for attention, that we have a 
“ speer,”’ and just look at the questions of daily life. 
Fault-finding is so easy and so unwomanly that we can but 
distrust any question it brings before us, but honest investiga- 
tion attracts us, for every one knows that the earnest woman, 
be she housekeeper, a leader in society, or woman of business, 
must think out for herself her individual plan of daily life. 
And so, because it seems to me that we should be as careful 
for vigorous thought as for helpful deeds, I have wanted to 
put forth a subject which has been on my mind for a 
long time. It is about women—not the “ Woman” we are all 


tired of seeing in journalism!—but each one of us, women | 


who have a more or less difficult daily problem to settle, and 
the particular phase of the subject is the téndency to little- 
ness in our lives. I mean the force which, from one source or 


another, makes it easy to drift into petty ways of thinking and | 


of doing. No one can have a keener appreciation than I of 
the many virtues which belong to womanhood er se, and 
which are so generally multiplied by education or environ- 
ment. But we are not all able to reach the hights below 
which lies a mass of opposing forces vanquished, of difficulties 
overcome, and we fail because our mental vision is not clear, 
to show us the real stumbling blocks in our way. 

Two sets of influences press upon us to clip our wings— 
eventually dependent they seem and equally powerful. One 
comes from the point of view which each establishes for her- 
self and the other from that which public opinion gives her as 
a woman, one of aclass. Pray do not imagine that I plead 
for a change, a different ‘“‘sphere;” nothing of the kind! I 
only ask that we may, on the one hand, broaden our plane, and 
on the other recognize and meet inevitable tendencies. 

It seems to me that these two forces from without and 
within must be met in the same way, objectively and subject- 
ively. Two ways of meeting outside influences are pertinent 
and possible ; we may take broader views of questions, long 
stretches into the future, an interest-bearing grasp of things 
which shall be a vital influence in five or ten years, and 
we may resist the dissipation of our energy, both men- 
tal and physical. It is said that near-sightedness is often 
benefited by study of the stars; I wonder if we are not men- 
tally short-sighted, because we remain ignorant of the planets 
and heavens of thought. The question of energy and its use 
is a very practical one to many women now as the “club” 
season is upon us. It may be interesting to belong to half a 
dozen clubs and classes, in as many different lines of work, 
but it is a grave question whether such division of energy 
gives the right diversion for the mind of a woman who has 
to master a dozen professions in order to live her daily life. 
The other force which drags us into littleness is from within, 


from our nature and individual surrounding or influences. If 
we could only bring a little more genuine philosophy into our 
lives, life’s problems would be different. Then we should distin- 
guish easily between “‘littleness”’ and “little things,” which 
are often but the beginning of great things. But the “little 
things” are crowded out by the duties which “ must be done,” 
and we put away from our day—with a sigh of regret maybe— 
the rest and thought which tell on our real selves that we may 
accomplish trifles. We must individually decide what is “ lit- 
tleness ;”” but, generally speaking, a narrow view, a failure to 


| grasp the real necessities is to blame when a day or week 


brings us no new inspiration. It is partly from nature and 
partly from habit that we get petty and full of worry, and fall 
into grooves. And everyone knows how hard it is zot to do 
these things. It was a man who said: “It is manifestly 
foolish to worry over what can’t be helped, and equally foolish 
to worry over what can be helped!” Still, we do it! But it is 
possible to rule if not annihilate this, and many another foe to 
largeness of thought and life. If your life is so busy—“ hum- 
drum,” you may call it—that ruts seem inevitable, and narrow 
monotony your lot, then change something. Do your work 
backward for a week, just to prove that the law of custom is 
not Divine law, and that your little world still moves, even if 
you have overturned all time-honored traditions. 

So much has been said and written about the ministry of 
little things in a household, that they are often elevated far 
above their rightful position. I believe in them emphatically, 
only pray keep their relative values clear. Be sure the little 
deeds so much stress is laid upon are the rea/ little things— 
the cheery atmosphere, the word of help, a bit of God’s na- 
ture in leaf or flower, the loving touch, the vital elements of 
our best nature, not the littleness of knit brows and petulant 
criticism, worn-out mind and unlovely thoughts. 

—Justina Merrick Hollister. 


Oniginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MY OLD UMBRELLA. 


Old friend neglected there you stand 
Behind my closet door, 

You’ve really grown too shabby now 
To carry any more. 

Around your rusty frame the silk 
In faded splendor clings, 

While numerous little genteel darns 
To view the sunlight brings. 


I need the space you occupy 
Within my small domain ; 

And yet to throw you out, I think, 
Would give me mental pain. 

Some sad and pleasant memories 
Encircle your gaunt form, . 

Outside of times you’ve sheltered me 
From sun as well as storm. 


Yes, many a tramp, old friend, we’ve had 
In rain and pleasant weather ; 

To weddings gay, and funerals sad 
We’ve often gone together. 

And when with merry friends I’ve climbed 
The mountains—you as prop 

Helped me to triumph o’er the rest 
By gaining first the top. 


When in a crowded car I’ve gone, 
And could not get a seat, 
*T was your crook’d handle held the strap, 
And kept me on my feet. 
But far above your usefulness, 
One memory sweet I see, 
’Tis this—’neath your protecting shade 
My John proposed to me. 
—Elsie Hackitng. 
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WomAn’s Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 
The new department will treat: 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organzations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
cc mplished by them. 

Sixth.—aA recognition of the lack of a common channel of communication be- 
tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the 
development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happier 
and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 

Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that GooD HOUSEKEEPING isa 
journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal 1s explained in its sub-titles ‘ In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and “For the Homes of the 
World,” and Goop HousEKEEPING is eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


OFF THE TRAOK. 

Now and then the editor whose plans have seemed quite perfect 
and not to be set aside by any accident that sometimes befalls 
more uncertain souls, finds that fate has taken matters in her own 
hand, and sits calm and not to be moved by any woe of editor, or 
disappointment of contributor. So it is to-day. The details 
promised for the making of the paper which was to follow the 
article entitled “ The Shut-In Society,” have failed to appear, and 
atthe last moment, there must be a substitute. The “ gentle 
reader” whose consideration was always bespoken by the last 
generation of writers, is besought to be true to the title, nor indeed 
will there be any serious loss, since an opportunity is thus 
afforded, to give here a most admirable little article by the Presi- 
dent of the “‘ New Century Working Women’s Guild ;” one of the 
most admirable institutions in Philadelphia, where so many things 
are admirable that it seems invidious to choose. This Guild, 
formed under the auspices of the New Century Club, has now 
some thousand members, of all orders of workers, many of them 
bookkeepers, art students, etc., and very many saleswomen in the 
great stores. It owns a monthly paper, and in early November 
the President began a series of articles entitled, “ Our Word to 
Employers.” They are written with the greatest good feeling, 
and with the commonsense which is the characteristic of all the 
work done in this Guild, and they hold so many suggestions for 
any one interested in work among girls, that no further reason will 
be needed for filling the unexpected gap with the first number : 

“ The new Century Guild is made up chiefly of employes, but 
it isnot on that account at odds with employers. We believe 
most fully both in the real kindliness of the best sort of Phila- 
delphians, toward those who serve them, and in the general con- 
sciousness that the interests of laborers and payers are mutual. 
The merest spirit of ‘ Enlightened selfishness’ teaches all think- 
ing persons that justice, kindness, consideration, generosity even 
toward those who work for them actually pay for themselves in 
dollars and cents. Other things being equal, the highest wages 


command the highest capacity; the most convenient, healthful, 
and attractive accommodations make those who come desire to 
Stay; a hearty respect and liking for one’s employer disposes one 
to alacrity in looking out for his interests. In short, Christianity 
is the best policy, not merely in the next world but inthis. We 
feel confident, therefore, that employers will actually thank us for 
any glimpses we can give them into the relations between the 
servers and served from the point of view of the servers, that 
being an angle at which it is naturally difficult for them to stand. 

“First: It would be to the advantage of all parties if, in large 
establishments, there could be some system of promotion such as 
exists to some extent with the Pennsylvania railroad. Or, if there 
are not in any one establishment a sufficient number of grades to 
make this possible there might be discrimination of pay even in the 
same grade. The observation of an ordinary customer will teach 
him that behind almost any counter in any store there are salesmen 
and saleswomen whose degrees of value to their employers are 
very imperfectly measured by the pay they receive. Perhaps with 
men the up-grading may be more common, but it constantly 
happens that a saleswoman, whom her employer can ill afford to 
lose, after years of increasing value without proportionately 
increasing compensation, is invited by some observant outsider to 
a better position. Of course, no one blames her for going, but she 
would rather have stayed, and she could have been kept and her 
employer saved the labor and loss of beginning fresh with a raw 
hand, if, instead of holding her at the lowest price for which she 
would stay, on the chance of her not finding anything better, he 
had voluntarily given her what she was actually worth. 

“ Second: Employers, watch your watchers. It needs must be, 
and more’s the pity, that in places giving work to dozens, scores, 
or hundreds, many are so incapable, so indifferent, so foolish, or 
so unscrupulous that they must be driven to make them earn their 
wages. And itis this class which necessitates the espionage so 
galling to self-respecting, conscientious menand women. The lowest 
make the laws which must bear on all. So I suppose that objec- 
tionable functionary, the floor-walker must exist. I pity a floor- 
walker with all my heart; that is, if he be a person with the 
instincts of a gentleman, for the more of a gentleman he is 
the more he must dislike his business and suffer under the 
disfavor — often unjust — of those among whom he goes with 
his little book and pencil. But of all the unpleasant creatures, 
the man who enjoys this position, who takes a pleasure in the 
power it gives him, who hugs himself in the consciousness that he 
can effect the discharge of any girl who will not seek his favor— 
of all the artificial creations of trade, this one is perhaps the most 
distasteful. Moreover, he is most dangerous in the long run to 
his superior in two ways, by driving self-respecting women else- 
where, and by making sneaks of those who remain. A girl who 
would feel bound in honor to do her best for the employer who 
trusted her will often consider herself justified in evading, when- 
ever she can, such oversight as this. 

“T recall an instance [not in a ‘ best’ store]: a busy afternoon; an 
insufficient corps of saleswomen; everybody on the jump; the 
customers impatient and not very well mannered ; and, stalking 
constantly up and down, a large, handsome, much dressed, in- 
sufferable important animal, whom I could not but watch as he 
watched the others. At last, seeing one girl standing for the 
moment unoccupied, he called to her loudly—‘ Miss ,is there 
nothing in the shop to be put away?’ The girl started, flushed, 
cringed, and began in a flurry to ‘put away.’ The reproof may 
have been needed, but the manner of it was an outrage. Next, 
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the young lady who had been serving me and whom I had also 
watched until my turn came, as she hurried, without a moment’s 
stop, from one customer to another until she came to me, dropped 
for a moment on something—I think the end of an open drawer. 
Instantly comes up the insufferable. ‘ Miss——[{with a meaning 
sneer], are you fired?’ She also flushed, but with indignation, 
and resolutely kept her seat until he had passed. Of course, she 
did not stay long in that store. She is now in a good position in a 
bank, well paid and thoroughly trusted. 

“ Take one other case out of many. A ‘friend of girls,’ waiting 
for her change at a certain counter, noticed a curious, fidgety 
movement in the saleswoman, and said to her— You're not well, 
are you?’ The girl leaned over the counter and half whispered— 
‘I’m not sick, only nervous; I can’t tell you why. If I could only 
get off somewhere by myself and scream out loud for about a 
minute, I think | could come back and stand it.’ About a year 
later the two met again. The girl looked five years younger. She 
was in another kind of work; it was hard, but she was happy in it. 
‘IT can tell you now,’ she said, ‘what was the matter that day. 
It was the floor-walker. I had been three years behind that 
counter, and Mr.—himself knew how good my record was, but 
that man had got it into his head that I was certain to do some- 
thing wrong if he didn’t keep an eternal eye on me, and the wear 
of it actually affected my health.’ 

“ A friend of the writer always says, when he hears any one com- 
plain of the inadequacy of people to their positions,‘ What can 
you expect? There are not enough good men made to go round.’ 
I hope this is a mistake. I do think the trouble might be remedied 
to some extent, in this direction at least, if employers realized the 
sum of irritation, the disaffection, the positive démoralization, in- 
duced by a mistaken choice of these doubtless necessary portions 
of the general machinery. Euiza S. TURNER.” 

LADY GUIDES. 

This latest departure in women’s work has already taken ad- 
mirable shape in London, and as the New York copy is soon to be 
made, it is worth while to give a recent description of the English 
model : 

“A most unique and comprehensive scheme for the advantageous em-. 
ployment of a class of women workers who usually experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining congenial work is that devised by Miss Edith Davis 
of London and known as the ‘‘ Lady Guide Association.” The prem- 
ises of the association are in a convenient and central locality and com- 
bine the advantages of a club, with reading and reception rooms, anda 
restaurant with the larger conveniences of a hotel, sleeping accommoda- 
tions being arranged for a limited number of guests at reasonable rates. 

The guides themselves are ladies of culture and education, as well as 
thorough familiarity with the city’s interesting sights, its history, and 
fashionable customs. Not only do these ladies escourt tourists by most 
enjoyable routes to all places they wish to visit, but also direct them to 
others equally desirable, secure seats for them to all amusements, by 
their railway tickets by most convenient routes to other cities, secure 
steam passages and conveyances; engage rooms at hotels, and ac- 
company travelers thither: arrange for apartments in London, sea- 
side, or country places; meet parties at railway stations to assist with 
baggage or take charge of children, but also engage special teachers if 
required, provide dinners, suppers, musicians, professional artists, etc., 
at regular rates for all who would entertain fashionably. They execute 
all kinds of shopping, and accompany ladies or men on shopping expe- 
ditions to places where they can buy most reasonably, and assist them 
by their taste and trained judgment in the selections made: and one 
specia! department is the conducting of parties of children to places of 
historical interest, and teaching as well as caring for them during the 
journey. 

No fee is taken from the gentlewomen employed by the society, but 
they are subjected to a most rigid examination before determining to 
what special apartment they shall be assigned, and a lady speaking one 
or more foreign languages receives the highest certificate. ‘This society 
has a double purpose, which is most admirably accomplished; first, in 


the securing of desirable employment to women in need of remunera- 
tive work, and to whom by reason of their refinement, ordinary methods 
are distasteful ; and, secondly, to-extend a welcome and hospitality to 
strangers and make their London sojourn as comfortable and enjoyable 
as possible. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our correspondents have by this time discovered that their 
personalities are guarded wherever this is wished, and only the 
chief point of their letters given to our readers. The larger part 
of the many that come in are purely personal in their questions 
and the editor is hoping that something a little more suggestive 
may be on the way. This is an opportunity for helping others as 
well as oneself, and any woman who findsa way of escape from 
some of the many difficulties hedging about women’s work, owes 
it to other women to tell the story. As far as possible, all ques- 
tions will be answered here, but we want something more than 
questions, and the department waits for letters which shall hold 
a hint at least of what women think may be done for women. 

One or two recent letters ask if there is no opening for the 
newest occupation for women; that of guide to strangers in the 
city. The latest says: 

Many ladies come to the city who wish to shop or visit the various 
places of interest for which our city is justly celebrated, but being un- 
acquainted with the thoroughfares and means of transportation, cannot 
go alone. It seems to me that such ladies would appreciate a guide, 
and would willingly employ a responsible and respectable woman in 
such acapacity. I should like to act as guide or chaperone, but do not 
know how to introduce such a business. Would it be asking too much 
of you to give me your opinion of the dest way. My only excuse for pre- 
suming on your kindness is my earnest and sincere desire to earn an 
honest and honorable living. Please answer this as soon as possible. 
Very respectfully Yours, Mrs. R. L. 


Such a business has already been definitely organized in London, 
and the New York Sz in a recent paragraph gives a hint of some- 
thing of the same nature for us, with an important addition to 
which special attention is called: 


The famous Ladies’ Guide Association of London is about to be 
duplicated in New York, or rather, it is actually organized at 24 Union 
Square. This English institution has for its object the chaperonage of 
young women while in London, the direction of women who are either 
visiting or shopping in the city—in short, the performance of all the 
business and social duties which go to make the sojourn of a stranger 
or a visitor in London comfortable and enjoyable. 

This is to be the object of such an association here. It is to be 
centrally located, its rooms are to be presided over by a woman of 
culture and social qualities, and the guides themselves will be gentle- 
women chosen for their special fitness for the work they have to do. 
They will be able to escort ladies to theaters, concerts and art galleries, 
and to point out carefully and discriminatingly the points of particular 
interest in each. They will do shopping either for or with ladies. Best 
of all, this Association will provide competent women who will have a 
care for the wardrobes of busy women who have not time to attend to 
such matters for themselves. Fora certain sum per hour trustworthy 
women will come to one’s home and put one’s gowns, boots, gloves— 
one’s entire wardrobe—into perfect repair and freshness. She will pack 
one’s trunks and boxes, care for one’s winter garments in the summer, 
and vice versa—in short, there is no one of the services which go to 
make a woman’s life easier to live, which this association is mot able to 
command for those who need them. 


A pleasant French correspondent wishes attention called to 
some of the opportunities for women in France: 


It may be well to add to your list of employments for women, that in 
France, they are employed on the lines of railway as guards of level 
crossings as *‘ flagmen”’ and similar light work, and may be seen in their 
uniform doing duty in all kinds of weather and at all hours, bright and 
pleasant and polite, to show that the line is clear. It is said of them 
that since their employment there has never been an accident due to 
their carelessness or neglect. ‘ 

From Ridgefield, Ct., comes a sympathetic reply to a long 
letter given in Goop HovusEKEEPING for November 23: 

Yes, I know how you feel, and by my own sad experience know how 
hard it is. But courage dear sister, I know you have it, and it will yet 
carry you safely through. 

Have you tried taking summer boarders? that is, school-teachers or 
some refined sensible people who wish a quiet spot to rest and recuper- 
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ate, but who have not the means to afford every luxury but will pay a 
reasonable price for good, plain, substantial food such as all farmers are 
supposed to provide. 

Now if you could fill your house with such, I have no doubt but you 
would see from them or their friends some way to realize some income 
beyond your actual expenses, and once started it will be easier to go on. 

I would like to give you my life history if it would do you any good, 
but I fear you would not be cheered by it as it is asad, sad one, yet I 
am still alive and self-supporting. Now I want to ask—Are you Rosa- 
mond E.? I am—CarotineE B. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


The wretched condition of the convicts in the mining camps of 
Alabama has moved a woman to effort, Miss Julia Tutwiler being 
busily engaged in establishing schools among them. 

Madame Dronsart has received a prize of 1,000 francs from the 
French Academy for her essay on George Eliot and other famous 
women. 

Miss May Morris daughter of William Morris, the poet and 
socialist, possesses a great talent for embroidery and designing. 
She is turning it to account by starting a regular business, where 
she receives orders for work and gives steady employment toa 
number of women. 

Two of the daughters of Sir Henry Aaron Isaacs, the new Lord 
Mayor of London, are deaf and dumb, but they have been so admir- 
ably educated on the oral system in Holland that they can by lip- 
reading even understand what goes on atatheater. They have 
such bright, intelligent faces that no one could possibly imagine 
them to be deprived of two of the best senses. 

Mrs. E. F. Shepard, of New York, is building a Women’s Lodg- 
ing House for the Young Women’s Christian Association. The 
building will be six stories high, with eighty-five sleeping-rooms, 
parlors, offices and restaurant, and will cost $200,000. The corner- 
stone was laid December 2. 

Miss Mary Wagner, of Harrisburg, Penn., has been appointed 
and commissioned a deputy factory inspector under the act of 
May 20, 1889. She is now at work in the bureau of industrial 
statistics. Here she will obtain a knowledge of her duties, and 
later she will travel over the State in the discharge of them. 

At the new woman’s college in Baltimore, each applicant for a 
degree will be obliged to exercise in the gymnasium one hour on 
three days in each week. The students will also attend an ele- 
mentary course of lectures on human anatomy, physiology and 
hygeine, by Dr. Alice T. Hall, the object being to give a practical 
knowledge of the structure, functions and relations of the different 
systems of the body, and of the best methods of securing and 
maintaining sound health.— Woman's Journal. 

The Woman's Cycle, suggests that for enterprising women, it 
would be worth while to let the public know that they are engaged 
inauseful business. There is an opening of which one little 
woman has availed herself, in mending locks, trunks, bags, window 
fastenings, and the like—an easy and not unprofitable business, 
which is almost altogether in the hands of a rough class of men. 
Women would greatly prefer employing women for such work. 

Dr. Olga Neymann, one of the very many bright women in 
Sorosis, a dentist by profession, hires female assistants, all of 
them young, pretty and earnest, whose duty it is to stand by the 
patient and if it is a lady stroke her hand sympathetically. Chil- 
dren are wooed with stories and loved more than a little until the 
operation is finished. . 

In Sixth avenue, near Twelfth street, New York, there are two 
sisters, under twenty-four, who conduct a very profitable jewelry 
business. One is an expert clock-maker and both repair watches, 
mend jewelry, set stones and sell goods. They have on an average 
a proposal of marriage every week. 

Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, who for thirty-eight years has been doing 
missionary work in Burmah, is in the city with a large collection 
of articles illustrating the domestic life, religious practices and re- 
cent historical developments of the people. Aside from her moral 
teachings and religious training, Mrs. Ingalls has lived among her 


beasts of the jungle. Her child is not only irregularly fed, but 
seldom washed and never dressed. She carries it tied ina sling 
at her left side, wholly without clothing in the house and unpro- 
tected from the weather save by the shelter of her own shawl. 
During the wet season these tender little ones die by the hundreds 
and are buried without provoking a sigh of regret. For years 
she has labored to make baby clothes popular, but with poor 
success, the women regarding it as a waste of material to cut the 
cloth up into such small garments. 


Mrs. Anna Sneed Cairns, principal of the Kirkwood seminary 
for girls, near St. Louis, Mo., has a novel method of keeping her 
young ladies posted concerning the progress of the temperance 
reform. Whenever from their own watching of the papers they 
are able to report a state victory for prohibition, they are allowed 
to celebrate the happy event bya festival of “prohibition ice 
cream and cake.” At their recent jubilee in honor of the double 
triumph ‘in Dakota, Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, of Illinois, and Mrs. 
Belle P. Roberts were present to address them and share the 
cream. 


Miss Olive Risley-Seward, whose essays, travels and children’s 
stories have appeared in various periodicals and whose diplo- 
matic episode in a Scribner of 1887 attracted the attention of two 
continents, has begun a $3,000 serial for Lothrop & Co., entitled 
“A Story of Pennsylvania.” Miss Risley-Seward was educated by 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, from whom her first lessons in literature 
were received. She also had the advantage of the personal friend- 
ship of such glorious women as Helen Hunt Jackson, Grace 
Greenwood, Anne Hampton Brewster, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. When her foster father, William 
Henry Seward, made a tour of the globe Miss Risley-Seward ac- 
companied him, and ina journal posted for the home folks she 
recorded not only bits of scenery and the conversation of the 
people they met, but the political, social, ethical and philosophical 
observations made by Mr. Seward. When a few months later 
a publishing firm, made an offer worthy of consideration fora 
history of his trip the task was assumed by the daughter and 
revised by her brilliant and gifted father who got the glory and 
gave her the money for it. Eleven years ago, while in Colorado, 
she made a drawing of the total eclipse of the sun, which, witha 
descriptive article, was honored with a page in the United States 
Naval Report. She has a pretty home in Washington, where she 
lives with her own father, Hanson Risley, and the adopted daugh- 
ter of Mr. Seward. That she should have had two fathers is some- 
what remarkable. Mr. Seward, who admired her to an extrava- 
gant degree on account of her mental ability and intellectual worth, 
was the devoted friend of her parents and grandparents, and all 
the time she lived in his home he was her teacher and instructor. 


An effort was made in New York before the beginning of the 
busy holiday season, on behalf of the saleswomen of New York 
City, who, it is claimed, suffer severely from the long hours and 
strain of the holiday season, yet have no part or lot in the joy or 
hope that it brings, are subjected to terrible risks from the late 
hours at which they are often obliged to travel long distances, 
and in the majority of cases are not paid for their overwork, but 
have to pay the additional expense incurred out of their own 
meager wages. Meetings have been held, at which reports were 
given of different shops, and speeches were made, all tending to 
the same end, viz: the creation of a public opinion that would 
refuse to countenance business houses and employers where 
workwomen are not well treated, anda “white list ” for the guid- 
ance of the intelligent and humane shopper. It is a question full 
of difficulty, but one that women have largely in their power to 
remedy by a spirit of justice and fairness. There are women who 
will spend hours of time and double the amount in car fare to get 
something five cents cheaper at one place than another, the five 
cents being usually ground out of the “shop girl.” Loyal women 
can set their faces against this and exercise more kindness and 
forbearance in their dealings with a class whose lot must always 
be sufficiently hard, while public opinion should condemn in the 


| severest terms the cupidity which enriches itself at the expense of 


Indian sisters, teaching them to cook, sew, read and live. She | helpless girls who dare not demand what is their due for fear of 


says that the ignorance of the Burmese mother is something 


being thrown out of employment altogether. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
tanied by the name and address of the writer. 


* Gertrude,” Montreal, Canada, is respectfully referred to the 
above announcement. 

Our letter to Mrs. J. H. Montague, Danbury, Ct., has been re- 
turned to this office as “uncalled for.”—Zditor of GooD HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 


BREAD WITH ‘** COMPRESSED YEAST.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If I am not trespassing too much on time and space, I would 
like to ask for the best method of making bread with “ compressed 
yeast,” so that it will not have that “yeasty” taste, which I find 
most bread made with it has. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


BUCKWHEAT GRIDDLE CAKES. 
Eaitor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will you be kind enough to submit to your numerous readers a 
controversy between two experienced housekeepers, friends of 
mine, on the subject of buckwheat griddle cakes, and ask for an 
expression of opinion, or for the best method of making these 
cakes, and oblize a “ beginner” and also a constant reader of your 
valuable magazine? The one claims that the cakes should be 
started fresh every night, as the batter left over, through repeated 
fermentation becomes alive with animalcula, proven with the aid 
of the microscope. The other contends that the lightest and best 
cakes are made by using some of the left-over batter as seed each 
night, and that they can be run nearly all winter in this manner. 

Derroit, MICH. A LEARNER. 


CORRECTION AND SUGGESTION. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Permit me to compliment your excellent journal, which I con- 
fess I enjoy well nigh as much as my good wife. Pardon me, how- 
ever, if I call attention to what evidently slipped by your editorial 
eye a few weeks ago. A good hair wash was given as “equal 
parts borax, ammoniaand bayrum.” This would be very injurious 
if so used; the ammonia should be diluted with at least twenty 
parts water, and one part in ten of borax would be strong enough. 
In a recent number | find on page 51, under “ Sardines,” “ We 
pack many boxes of a little fish which isa species of shrimp.” 
Since shrimps, as far as my knowledge goes, are crustaceous, I am 
ata loss to know how they get into the imitation sardine form. 
Won't the author kindly inform us? And I should further like to 
know just what these little Maine sardines are. Certainly, with 
all their cottonseed oil, they are larger, richer, and, to my taste, 
better flavored than the genuine French article. Wouldn't it be 
well advised to call the attention of the poorer classes to the supe- 
riority of oleomargarine to cheaf butter, and of cotton seed oil for 
many purposes to poor lard? or perhaps you have already done so. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. }. 1. 

A PANSY PARTY. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

The enquiry of Mrs. S. G., North Platte, Neb., did not meet my 
notice until a few days ago. Iam afraid the reply comes too late 
to be of any value, but on the chance that it does not, I offer this 
explanation for a fancy fortune-teller. Make a little blank book of 
thirty-one pages, each leaf being pansy-shaped, and the cover 
painted to represent a pansy; or, if this is too much trouble, buy a 
small note book and paste on the front cover a pretty pansy card. 
The pages are numbered from one to thirty-one, to correspond 
with the days of the month, and on each one is written several quo- 
tations. Then the person who wishes to learn his fate reads the 
page whose number is the same as the date of his birthday. The 
quotations are easily obtained from books of familiar quotations or 
birthday books, and perhaps as good a way as any is to have two 
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descriptions and two “fortunes,” one for a lady and one fora 


gentleman. Lest this description- should not be sufficiently clear, 
I will give specimen quotations for a page: 
“ The better angel of the lives of all whom come within her calm, 
good, self-denying influence.” (Fortune.) 
“To sail o’er unknown seas.” 


“Bless you, there’s not a bit of him that’s not amiable, so you 
may judge how amiable he is by running your eye along his 
height.” (Fortune.) 

“How should you like to grow up a clever man and to write 
books ?” 

All materials for a pansy party, such as tissue paper, engage- 
ment pencils, etc., may be obtained at any good book-store. Trust- 
ing that you will pardon the unintentional delay, I am 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Dorotuy E. NELson. 


ABOUT COOKING CLAMS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

DEAR FRIEND:—I notice in thy GooD HOUSEKEEPING a re- 
quest from “London, Eng.,” for directions for the cooking of 
clams, and it has occurred to me that I might be able to give some 
information on the subject satisfactorily from this point, though | 
am inclined to think the advice once given us may be applicable to 
the inquirer from “ London, Eng.,”—* First catch your hare then 
cook it.” 

First be sure of your clams, then be sure you know for what pur- 
pose they are desirable, and these are many. The small quahogs, 
called in many places “little neck clams,” are, as many of us 
know, delicious eaten raw from the shells, as we do oysters, with 
the addition of salt, pepper and lemon juice, according to taste and 
inclination; they also make a very palatable soup or broth. 


CLam Soup.—The clams are to be put in a large dish or pan and 
thoroughly washed, then let lie a short time, say from a quarter toa half 
an hour, in luke warm water, that they may clear themselves of any sand 
that may be inthem. They are then to be put into a kettle with a close 
cover, and a very little water, only sufficient to steam them, as much 
water will come from the clams themselves. When they are cooked 
enough to open their shells, they are to be taken off the fire and from 
the shells, saving all the water from which they are taken, to be care- 
fully strained and set one side. Clams are nice served directly from the 
kettle and eaten from the shells, with a little melted butter, served to 
each person. To the broth, that should be brought to the boiling point, 
skimmed clear from anything that may rise on it, add the clams and let 
them come to a boil, as over-cooking only serves to toughen them. Add 
a piece of butter, some cayenne pepper, and perhaps a little salt, and 
serve at once. What are called long clams are good in the same way, 
and the above instruction applies to all clams to be taken from the shell 
in one’s own kitchen. 

At the markets clams are often sold out of the shell, but one does not 
get the same fresh flavor of the clam or broth, as when taken out at home. 
A clam broth can also be made by rubbing flour and butter smoothly 
together, adding a pinch of cayenne pepper. When the broth reaches 
the boiling point, take some of it from the kettle and pour gradually 
over the butter and flour until it is all smooth and free from lumps 
Then add it to the broth, and let it cook a moment ortwo. Add the 
clams; let the whole come to a boil, and serve with pieces of toasted 
bread cut in small squares. When the clams are large they should be 
chopped fine and added to the broth. A cupful of milk toa quart of 
broth, and a tablespoontul or more of chopped onion is an improvement. 


LonG CLAMS AND SEA CLAMS—CLAM CHOWDER.—A large variety of 
clams sold in the markets by the dozen on strings, make fine chowder. 
For one quart of such clams take two good-sized slices of salt pork, cut 
it in small bits and fry it out, then add a half teacupful of finely cut 
onion to the fat and fry a light brown, taking great care it does not scorch. 
In another kettle have the broth of the clams, with sufficient water added 
to make one quart, and into that put the hard part of the clams, which 
have been separated from the bodies of the clams and chopped fine, let- 
ting them boil ten or fifteen minutes ; ‘then add the pork and onion and 
a teaspoonful of sugar, perhaps a little salt, and the bodies of the clams. 
Let it all boil up well together; add a little cracker flour, and a cupful 
of milk. 

I also make another chowder, and like it better than that above de- 
scribed. It should be remembered that all long clams ought to have the 
black tip at the end carefully cut off. They render any dish unsightly 
that they appear in. For this chowder use the pork and onions as above 
directed, but when they are well fried add a teaspoonful of sugar and 
then stir into the mixture slowly all the flour it will absorb, gradually 
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pouring on it boiling water until it is a smooth paste somewhat thicker 


in consistency than thick cream. Then add this to the broth, and a cup- | O ULET FITo ORS "ri! O UICK WITTED. 


i] ful of milk or cream. Sliced potatoes are also good in soups or chowder- = 
° and some like tomatoes and split crackers added, and even Anchovy | Fok THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
sauce ; but those who are born and brought up ina “clam country” do LARGER GrowrH as WELL, 
" not consider such additions desirable. To know what real enjoy- 
ment comes from clams, the inquirer from ‘* London, Eng ”’ should be Contributions for this depariment ave always in order, the only provision 
able to come once to “‘ Siasconsett”’ for a genuine Nantucket clam bake: | éeing that everytuing submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 
Crass Pasevens.—1 hese are made either from the clams chopped and Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
. added to the batter, or from the whole clams. The batter is to be made | 7y,// go straight to the waste-basket . 
$ of a pint of milk, a pint of flour, three eggs, aud a pinch of salt. First ae 
beat the whites of the eggs stiff, then add one yolk at atime and beat, RCRA a 2 
- adding the milk and flour alternately, and a little melted butter, or a tea- . ; 
spoonful of olive oil. Take batter sufficient to cover one clam, and drop 231.—~A SCHOOL OF HIDDEN FISH. 
: by the spoonful into the boiling lard or beef fat. ' “Superintendent Dreamer” finds, on examining the records, 
: ScoLLoPED CLAMS.—These are either prepared as oysters are by using that a very large number of his friends and admirers accepted his 
a buttered dish, or small shells, and placing first a layer of bread crumbs | !®Vitation to visit the “* School of Hidden Fish,” the fact of the ex- 
and then a layer of clams, either chopped or whole, and seasoning with | !Stence of which was made public in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of 
cayenne pepper, a little salt and bits of butter. They should be moist- | December 7; and he finds that nearly every section of the United 
ened with some of the broth from the clams and browned in the oven, | States and parts of Canada and Nova Scotia sent representatives. 
from twenty minutes to half an hour, according to the size of the dish used. | One of the pleasant things about it is that they all seem to have so 
3 CLAMs AU GRATIN--These are to be cooked in shells, and are to be | thoroughly enjoyed the exercise of interesting themselves in the 
f the uncooked clams taken from their shells. They should be chopped, | examination of this “school.” Like visitors to a large quarry, 
> and to a cupful of clams have a cupful of fine cracker or bread-crumbs, | most of the company have manifested a strong inclination to carry 
reserving some of the crumbs for the top of the mixture, before it is | away as many rare specimens as possible from the laboratories of 
placed rn the anal Add Me the — clams = persone a dessert- | the deep-halled school building of this institution ;—each was bent 
of fine lopped ul of prepared mar- | collecting “ more than anybody else.” 
ram, thyme and sage, a sprinkling of celery salt, some cayenne pep- = . mn : 
jo Pel The winner of the First Prize (Four Dollars), for the largest num- 
per, and some salt. Moisten with the broth of the clams, fill the but- 
ber of the different kinds of fish discovered, is William H. Dan- 
tered shells, sprinkle the crumbs over the top with some bits of butter, forth. M. D.. of W M } i bli 
‘ and cook in a hot oven fifteen to twenty minutes. —_ S orcester, Mass., whose list published below, con 
CLAMS--These are preferred by some to those in the batter, Tl Prize (TI Doll b 
: : 1e Secon r ree lars) has been w Mrs. L. E. 
and for such one needs good, solid clams. Lay them on a coarse towel, B Ts M ‘ — 7 
assett « 1e t a me 
that the water may be absorbed, and then roll them in fine Indian meal, | ?@SS¢tt of Daunton, Alass., her lst also containing §3 names, but 
into which has been mixed some cayenne pepper and a little celery salt. the postmark was dated ten Gays later than that of the Worcester 
l Drop them into boiling fat, and lay them on a brown paper, to prevent list—(See rules for * precedence in case of ties.”) 
: their being greasy when sent to the table. They can also be dipped in rhe Third Prize (one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
beaten egg, and then rolled in fine cracker-crumbs, and fried as oystersare. | ING) goes to Mrs. G. T. Ruth of Duffryn Mawr, Pa., whose list 
' CLAM P1r—For this the clams are also to be used uncooked from the | Contained 52 names. 
shell. ‘The dish should be well buttered, and a crust such as would be The lists which took the First and Second Prizes are printed be- 
' used for a meat pie, prepared. The crust is to be laid around the side of | low, the names of the specimens of fish appearing in italics in the 
the dish, but none on the bottom. In the center of the dish there should | poem, and in a separate list following. 
' be placed an inverted tea-cup. Around it put the clams, seasoning them A ScHoo. or HIppEN FIsH. 
with cayenne pepper, a little salt, and celery salt, and bits of butter oe : ; 
) 1. I hada dream, in which I seemed to be 
rolled in flour. Sprinkle over the top of this a little flour, to prevent the . , ‘ , 
A aye Upon the edge of an unfathomed sea, 
crust becoming soaked, and placing over it the top crust, then put itinto a ; : 
A W hile far away, upon the billows high, 
a hot oven and bake according to the size of the dish used. va A , 
The shad-ows from a cloud-bespangled sky 
A very acceptable dish of clams, or perhaps what our *‘ Friend Folger a ie . 
l : 5 Fell darkly ona ship I watched go éy. 
would have called “ comfortable ” is prepared in this way: After taking aan i pe . ‘ 
6. No skipper’s(*) guiding hand it seemed to know, 
the clams from the shell, and carefully looking them over, bring them a “ 
7. The rudd-er swept at random to and fro; 
to the boiling point in their own broth, skim them off nicely, season 
8. Lsaw the sails as it rose and fell 
them with celery salt, pepper and a bit of butter rolled in flour, and 
» Upon the crested waves’ untiring swell; 
having prepared some slices of toast pour them hot over it and serve at : 3 
: 1o. A ship deserted, and #erch-ance a wreck, 
once. Now I suppose it would be in order to explain to thee what I had ae: aaa 
tt. No sign of life appeared upon the deck. 
reference to in regard to Friend Folger’s use of the word ‘* Comfort- nr : 
12. And thus it drifted on, ungu-sde-d, lost, 
able. It was immediately following the death of his much-beloved . ‘ ; ; 
13. (Like men upon the waves of fortune tossed), 
wife, although the expression might be construed as meaning a not a " é 
14. To diag-er near the shoals, or boldly breast 
altogether peaceful life together. When arrangements had been made pe ; 
15. The waves and reach their sought-for goal, at rest. 
for the funeral and other important matteis he rose and quietly rubbing pacing va ’ 
16. of-¢en ci-ance may guide them on their way, 


his hands together as was his wont, said, now friends let us go into 


, : 17. Or, yet again, may drive them far ast-rey. 
another room and “ take a comfortable dish of tea.” y gain, J 


18. Still sailing on the ship app-reach-e-d a b-ay, 


Hoping that our English friend will have many a comfortable 1y. And, as the sun’s ray-s me/t-ed far away, 
dish of clams and that GoopD HOUSEKEEPING may be as exten- 20. A sound atise-s;—hark{ the sunset gun 
sively read abroad as well as in our own land, 21. Betokens that the summer day is done. 
I remain sincerely thy friend and well wisher. 22. The sun sank then, an-d a ce-rulean light 
RACHEL MACY. 23. O’erspread the scene, foreshadowing the night, 


24. (As though the day were loth to go or stay), 


HOW LONG TO SLEEP. 25. Approaching fast while yet the twilight gray 


Up to the fifteenth year most young people require ten hours, 26. Ling-ered for yet awhile on sea and sky; 
and until the twentieth year nine hours. After that age everyone 27. It seemed to ma-sé a ée-nder, fond good-bye 
finds out how much he or she requires, though, as a general rule, 28. Of day and night, the latter drawing nigh ; 


F 29. The oth ike 2 y-ster, let us say 
at least six to eight hours is necessary. Eight hours’ sleep will 29. The other, like an oy-séer, /et us say, 
30. Within its shell, by darkness hid away. 

prevent more nervous derangements in women than any medicine Aap = 

31. Poor simile, I f-ee/, yet, all the same, 
can cure. During growth there must be ample sleep if the brain : . legs ; : 
h 32. It answers to conceal a hidden na-me. 
is to deve op to its full extent; and the more nervous, excitable or 33. Jow being but a dabbler in the art 
precocious a child is, the longer sleep should it get, if its intellect- 34. Of making rhymes, and often f-orc-ed to start 
ual progress is not to come to a premature standstill, or its life 
cut short at an early age.—7/e Analyst. * Or Kipper 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Anew, so /e-t my halting, timid pen, 
Refreshed in ink, on to the char-ge again. 
There is no cod-e for writers of my ilk, 
And as a woman clothed in costly silk, 
Her ring-s all s-far-kling on her dainty hand, 
Doth change her mind, why, none can understand, 
So change I mine and drum up some new topics. 
Within a summer sea, ’twas in the tropics, 
I gazed, and there I saw fish most amazing, 
Their hues so érs//-iant I can not help praising; 
I saw a c-/am prey on a chub-by mer-maid, 
Upon a carp-et spread for her by her maid, 
A carpet of seaweed, on which she sat 
And smoked and wAzf-ed, a ci-gar-ette at that ; 
A spear is in her hand, its gé/¢ head shines,— 
But st-of, a A-alt here in my fishing lines 
I make and s-/of, £not-s that I may undo, 
Without a-do ree-l] in a yard or two. 
Tho’ I cried Sto-g,” 7 fe-ep on with my rhyme, 
Perchance to reach the end of it in time. 
Back to my mermaid I return in haste, 
Thi-s a/mon-d-eyed, fair goddess of a waste 
Of waters where, with Neptune, she doth reign 
Amon-g o/d fish-es, thoug-/ ag-ainst the grain 
Jn g-overning, it is to her, I trow. 
To dis-¢uré o¢t-hers is her aim just now; 
She stirs them up by swimming to and fro, 
(Without a Pi/ot fish-es move, you know). 
Now [ at la-s¢ urge on my halting muse 
Before i-¢ rout-s me, riddling the excuse 
I fain would make, that like a fish when caught, 
I am in-seine, accountable for naught 
I’ve dug on, g-etting deeper in the mire, 
And wasted spotless paper by the quire; 
But tho’ this fishes’ tale disjointed looks, 
The hidden fish await white dait-ed hooks 
In expert hands to land them on the bank, 
The sportsman ’mong Quick-Witted ones to rank. 
While the star fish-erman of all the crowd 
Will win a prize of which he may be proud, 
The angler he par excellence, the king, 
An Izaak Walton, in whose praise I sing, 
A title which, no doubt, he proud to win is, 
So apropos I now indite the 

FINIS. 


THE List rHaT Took First AND SECOND PRIZEs. 
No. 
7. Gilthead, 
3. Opah, 
39. Topknot, 
. Doree, 
. Pike, 
Salmon, 
. Gold-fish, 
. Hag, 
. Graining, 
Turbot, 
. Pilot-fish, 
3. Sturgeon, 
. Trout, 
. Dugong, 
. Whitebait, 
. Star-fish, 
. Angler, 


LINE. LINE. 
. Shad, 
. Goby, 
. Skipper,* 
. Rudd, 
. Hake, 
. Perch, 
Ide, 
. Ling, 
. Tench, 
. Ray, 
. Roach, 
. Dab, 
. Smelt, 
. Sound, 
. Shark, 
. Dace, 
. Grayling, 25 
. Skate, 27 


. Sterlet, 
. Eel, 
. Menow, 
Gre, 
Sole, 
. Cod, 
. Herring, 
Par, 
Dram, 
. Saw-fish, 
. Brill, 
. Lamprey, 
2. Chub, 
33. Maid, 
34. Carp, 
. Whiff, 
. Gar, 


> 


Ow 


The list that was awarded the Third Prize contained the.same 
names as the others, with the exception that “ Sound ” was omitted 
—see line 20. 

Among the letters received, none contained an acceptable 
name that was not discovered and reported by the winners 
of the two first prizes. 

Among the names sent in, that were barred out by the published 
rules, were: Sun, Saw, Bill, Orb, Shell, King, Gold, Pilot, Star, 
Tom, Pen, Ink, White, Sand, Rose, Swell, Wind, Sail, Spot, Ark, 
Dar, Spear, Fall, Shine, Fresh, Stale, Salt, Tropic, Cigar, Start, 
Tray, Soap, Ream, Fan, Fin, Pan, Angle, Home, Id, Spangle, etc. 


Or Kipper. 


Witn ! Witn ! 

The following names of States, cities and towns are witnesses 
that bear silent but effective testtmony as to the broadness of the 
field covered by Goop HOUSEKEEPING; and when it is known that 
it would have taken quite a sizable railway coach to have carried 
all the representatives from some of the places mentioned, it will 
be seen that somebody had something to do in receiving and 
entertaining the large company : 


Austin, 
Passadena, 
Salinas, 

San Francisco, 
Denver, 
Greeley, 

Rifle, 
Bridgeport, 
Bristol, 
Brooklyn, 
Cornwall, 
Glastonbury, 
Hartford, 
Lakeville, 
Melrose, 
Mystic Bridge, 
New Haven, 
North Windham, 
Norwich, 
Putnam, 
Salisbury, 
South Coventry, 
Suffield, 
Warehouse Point, 
West Stratford, 
Wethersfield, 
Georgetown, 
St. Augustine, 
Bloomington, 
Carlinville, 
Chicago, 
Earlville, 
Englewood, 
Freeport, 

New Douglas, 
Rock Island, 
Sycamore, 
Goodland, 
Indianopolis, 
Oxfcrd, 
Belmond, 
Council Bluffs, 
Forest City, 
lowa Falls, 
Odebolt, 

S‘oux City, 
Wichita, 
Augusta, 
Gardiner, 
Kennebunk, 
Lewiston, 
South Windham, 
Strong, 
Abington, 
Amherst, 
Andover, 
Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, 


Ala. 
Cal. 
Col. 

Ct. 


Mass. 


“ 


Chicopee, 
Chicopee Falls, 
Cottage City, 
East Boston, 

Pepperell, 
Fayville, 
Groton, 
Housatonic, 
Hudson, 
Jamaica Plain, 
Lawrence, 
Lee, 
Longmeadow, 
Lowell, 

Lynn, 
Marblehead, 
Mattapoisett, 
Melrose, 
Melrose Highlands, 
Middleboro, 
Millis, 

New Bedford, 
Newtonville, 
Peabody, 
Randolph, 
Roxbury, 


. Salem, 


Sharon, 


. Shelburne Falls, 


Sherborn, 

South Boston, 
“Framingham, 
** Hadley Falls, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Westfield, 

West Springfield, 


. Worcester, 


Baltimore, 
Westminster, 
Detroit, 
Jackson, 
Port Gibson, 
St. Louis, 
Ste. Genevieve, 
Albion, 
Lincoln, 
Omaha, 

Red Cloud, 
East Orange, 
Elizabeth, 
Englewood, 
Haddonfield, 
Jersey City, 
Morristown, 
Newark, 
Patterson, 
Albany, 


Akron, 


Brockport, 
Brooklyn, 

Buffalo, 

Cazenovia, 

Clyde, 

Elmira, 

Ithaca, 

Kinderhook, 
Lansingburgh, 
Lockport, 

New York, 

Oneonta, 

Rochester, 
Schenectady, 

Seneca Falls, 

Syracuse, 

Unadilla, ~ 
Highlands, 
Oxford, 
Ohio 
Bucyrus, 

Cleveland, 

Columbus, 

Dayton, 

Gambier, 

St. Marys, 

Springfield, 
Steubenville, 

Yellow Springs, 
Duffryn Mawr, 
Lancaster, 

Lock Haven, 

New Brighton, 
Rosemont, 

Scranton, 

Titusville, 

West Philadelphia, 
Greenville, 

Newport, 

Warren, 


. Charlestown, 


Chester, 


. Chattanooga, 


Rusk, 
San Antonio, 


. Clifton Forge, 


East Norfolk, 
Rio Vista, 
Warrenton, 


. East Dummerston, 


St. Johnsbury, 
Woodstock, 

Manitowoc, 

Halifax, 

Port Hawkesbury, 
Brockville, Ont. 
Hamilton, 


233.—A SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 


Answer—The whale that swallowed Jonah. 


Answers— 


1. Balsamous; Bolsa; Mous-e. 
3. Base. 


uma-n. 


E 

N 
BALSAMOUS 

U 

M 

A 


2. Encauma; Enca-ge; 


237.—INTERSECTING WORDS. 


H- 


CORRECT ANSWERS to No. 233 were received from Mrs. J. C. 
Kuhlke, Brooklyn, N. Y., M. C. Allen, Brockport, N. Y., N. B. 
Waller, Chicago, Ill., “J. C.,” East Orange, N. J., and Lydia 
Sheppard, Berlin, Ont. 


35- | 
= ra 
38. 
39. 
41. 
~ 42. 
43 
“ 
56. “ “ 
57: 
‘ 6 “ “ 
66. “ “ 
75- “ “ 
: Iowa Nich S.C. 
is 
N Miss Tenn. 
Mo. Texas 
Mass. 
ie 
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Goop HousEKEEPING 


EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., JANUARY 18, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


Editor of Goop HouSRKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. Jt will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York. News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul ; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 
That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 


in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— | 


“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in | 


numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 


reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply | | ocx salt pars x 
| Those on Lighting, 1, of The Oil We Burn; 2, The Care of Lamps; 


a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- | 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal | 


and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned | 


in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 


communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return | 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for | 


save keeping“ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Careful economy and saving habits are the marks of a well- 
ordered life. We were a better people and our homes happier 
did we all practice these virtues and the plain living and simple 
tastes that ought to go with them. Harriett Esterly Weston be- 
gins a series of “ Three Chapters on Household Economy” that 
ought to mark the beginning of a new era of economical living in 
many a home. 

Home-made things may easily be as good as any and they are 
very often better. Mrs. C.S. Fox tells how to make “ Home- 
made Muffs.” 

Maria Parloa’s article on “ Stuffy Houses,” is right to the point, 
and full of useful instruction. A little prudence and precaution 
saves much trouble and adds to the happiness of the home. 

If anybody wants to try the “ Hanging of the Crane,” they may 
not find a better method than that so happily described by Jessie 
Jefferson. 

Alison Coates’s story, “ Not the Least bit of Trouble,” is both 
amusing and instructive. It is a good thing to know how to 
say, “No.” 

The paper on “Our Children and Their Treatment,” covers 
“The Bath, Outing and Sleep ” of the infant, and gives advice full 
of common sense. 

The account of “Two Luncheon Parties,” by Ella Sturtevant 
Webb, punctures several common sins and mistakes. 

The story of * Little Patience,” by Laura E. Richards, promises 
to develope touching and peculiar interest. 

Mary Louisa Butler’s paper on “High Altitude Cooking” is 
interesting reading for folks in low altitudes. 


Lillian S. Wells gives practical directions for washing woolens, 


with whys and wherefores. 


Mrs. J. W. Belt furnishes a fine batch of “ Old Virginia 
Recipes.” 

Justina Merrick Hollister pleads for ‘‘ Woman with a small w.” 

Mrs. Campbell's department of “* Woman’s Work and Wages ” 
has a paper of important interest to merchants and their sales- 
women as well as to customers. 


The special home departments, in which GooD HOUSEKEEPING 


| readers take so warm an interest, are here also, and the Quiet 


Hours page as well. Goop HOUSEKEEPING neglects no part of 
the menu. 


HOUSE HEATING AND HOME LIGHTING. 

Goop HousEKEEPING for February 15, No. 125, will be largely 
taken up with papers on Household Heating, Lighting and Cook- 
ing, under the title of “ House Heating and Home Lighting.” 
These have been prepared at our request, by people of ex- 
perience in the department of which each one writes, with a view 
to serving the interests of health, economy, convenience and 


| neatness in the daily doings of the home. The papers on Heat- 


ing will treat 1, of Fire and Its Domestic Uses; 2, Stoves and 
Fuel; 3, Stoves and Hot Air Furnaces; 4, Steam and Hot Water. 


3 “ Perfumed Light.” Those on Cooking, 1, of Gas for Cooking 


Purposes, and 2, The Kerosene Oil Stove. 

These papers can not fail to be valuable to all housekeepers, and 
of incalculable service, not only to those who rule in the kitchen 
department, but to those who carry the pocket-books, from which 
are drawn the wherewithal to meet the demands of that terrible 
item prominent in all departments of Household Life —“ current 
expenses.” 


d | 
. All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the { 4 
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GOOD WORDS FROM QUICK WITTED CORREs?ONDENTS. 
PLEASURE, PROFIT AND APPRECIATION. 

From among the myriads of answers received to the * Hidden 
Fish” and “ Cryptogram ” puzzles, the following selections of ex- 
pressions of pleasure and profit derived from working the puzzles, 
and of appreciation of Goon HousEKEEPING’s efforts to help 
make the days of its readers bright and cheery, are gathered. 

GATHERED FROM “ HIIDDEN LETTERS. 

HOW THANKFUL WE SHOULD BE. 

If we could get that ** School of Fish,” 
Llow thankful we should be ; 

And serve it in the proper dish, 
How thankful we should be; 

If we were always in the right, 

And were so clever and so bright, 

And got things quickly at a sight— 
Liow thankful we should be. 


If honest servants we could find, 
tlow thankful we should be, 

Who would not think it hard to min 1, 
How thankful we should be ; 

If we could always have our way, 

And proper wages we could pay, 

And let the Mistress have her say, 
How thankful we should be. 


If friends were always good and true, 
thankful we should be ; 
If we cou d make up something new, 
How thankful we should be ; 
If rhymes could sometimes bring us fame, 
Although they were a little lame 
(And some might think them very tame), 
How thankful we should be. 
East ORANGE, N. J. 
With no liking for deep water, 1 determined to go fishing. I knewa 
good natured company would siart about the same time, and for a while 
keep near by. As we became enthused with the sport, we separated and 
fished each on his own hook. I, failing to find the near-home fish, de- 
termined to go whaling—one big fish I would have at any rate; but fail- 
ing in this, drew in whatever came along. And such queer specimens ; 
some so ugly I wanted to drop them as soon as caught! But no, all 
must come to land to be inspected by ‘* Superintendent Dreamer.” 
have enjoyed this exceedingly ; now for birds or fruits. S. j. B. 
SALEM, MAss. 


As [ buy your paper at a newsdealer’s, | did not get your puzzle till 
late, but have been fishing ever since. N. E. M. 
STEUBENVILLE, O. 


Thus this correspondent virtually admits that it would be to her 
advautage to become a regular subscriber; and she is not the only 
one who has admitted as much. Moral—Subscribe for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING.—Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


I had decided to leave the prize puzzles to other and younger heads 
and eyes, but a year’s subscription to the best of magazines is too greata 
temptation, so I send my list of “ hidden fish,” hoping my wits have 
been quick enough to secure the coveted prize. me Se De 

WEsT STRATFORD, Cr. 

I hastily send you the result of my fishing expedition, leaving alone 
both the fresh and stale ones, which would insist on being captured. I 
hope they may make an acceptable dish. Mrs. J. M. F. 

New York, N. Y. 

I find that, like other schools where there are many Johns, Marys, etc., 
so in this “ School of Fish ” there are several shad, perch, roach, ling, etc. 

Cornwatt, Cr. Mrs. N. R. 


I trust that the fish will be considered acceptable, even if they cross 
the Continent. Could not get along without Goop HouseKEEPING. 
PASSADENA, CAL. Mrs. A. J. §. 


Having fished for “hidden fishes” in the largest artificial body of 
water in the United States, and been quite successful, I decided to try 
the fishing in Goop HousEKEEPING. With what success, I will leave 
you to decide. Mrs. W. H. D. 

Sarnt Marys, O. 


I have fished in season and out of season, since the 7th, when [ received 
my GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and send you the contents of my basket, not 


| enough I fear to entitle me to the first prize. 


I shall be well satisfied 
with Goop HousEKEEPING for * one year,”’ as that I must have whether 
I win it by my skill as a fisher, or pay in the * coin of the realm.” 
New York, N. Y. S.C. 
My “‘school” has 56 pupils. I sadly fear, however, that at the sound 
of her mew t-eacher’s voice my mermaid will “softly fade away.” In 
that case the other 53 must do their best to pass a good examination. 
WORCESTER, MAss. W.H. D. 


The puzzle afforded us all much pleasant entertainment. EP. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Enclosed please find list of *‘ hidden fish,” which I have succeeded in 
finding, greatly to my own entertainment. Mrs. A. K. 

SoutH CovEnNtTRY, Cr. 

I send a basket of fish, the result of a day’s fishing. If I have made 


the number too large, please remember it is a fisherman’s failure. 
Dayton, O. E. H. B. 


* * * Tf you have any doubts about “‘ spot,” come down to Richmond 
or Norfolk and try some, and your doubts will be dispelled. 
Oxrorp, N. C. Mrs. T. E. H. 


I send a list of the fish we have caught. If there are any more they 
won't bite. Mrs. G. F. R. 
KENNEBUNK, ME. 


Here are the names 
H. W. 


I am a little boy, 14 years, from ‘* Dixie’s Land.” 
in answer to ‘A School of Hidden Fish.” 
Port Gipson, Miss. 


%* * * T always try to solve all puzzles th t are in Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING simply because I like it. Mrs. A. H. B. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


For a long while I have silently sat at the board spread by Goop 
I1OUSEKEEPING, and now I hope to occupy the seat of honor during this 
feast. Mrs. G. H. D. 

Counci BLurrs, IA. 


We have been much amused, yesterday and to-day, in discovering as 
many as possible of the *‘ School of Fish.” I feel quite sure that some 
must have escaped us. J. H. W. 

GLASTONBURY, CT. 

Being once a “ Stickleback,” I hope I have sent you the right names of 
my finny relations; if not, it will be necessary for me to go to my de- 
parted aunt, Miss Herring, and be properly instructed on the subject. I 
only hope in this case the ‘* first will not be last.” E. L. H. 

Str. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


I have found more than the number called for, but as South Carolina 
is so far away, I’ll not hunt more but speed my letter off by first train, so 
I may come in for, may be, the third prize. Mrs. A. G. B. 

CHESTER, S. C. 

** Superintendent Dreamer,” I accepted your invitation to inspect your 
**school,” and found the following members present. I hope I have 
called them all by their right names. M. W. S. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


* * * T was disappointed not to find boneto, mackerel, red snapper, 
halibut, haddock and many other old friends. I have thoroughly en- 
joyed this mental feast you have so kindly provided. S. J. M. 

ANDOVER, MAss. 


I have obtained much information in the search, and hope my list is 
correct, even if it does not win a prize. Mrs. F. N. 
Rock ISLAND, ILL. 


* * * T found it most interesting and fascinating work. WN. 1. B. 


LEWISTON, ME. 


GATHERED FROM “CRYPTOGRAM” LETTERS. 


Your welcome magazine came during the week, and as soon as my 


| wife returned from Philadelphia and had re-arranged her family, she sat 


down to enjoy Goop HouSEKEEPING. She wrestled with the prize puz- 

zle and solved it to her satisfaction, and gave me no peace until I agreed 

to write out her solution and send dt to you. I trust she has hit it, or it 

will be worse for me. If the quotation is correct it is the result of sheer 

Yankee guessing, for neither of us has ever read the poem or seen it. 

Please put us both out of our misery by saying yes orno. R. W. R. 
PHCENIXVILLE, Pa, 


The answer is correct except that “no words” and “can find” 
should change places.—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


I enclose answer to ‘t Cryptogram.” I am sorry I can not send youa 
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Christmas bouquet of the beautiful Chrysanthemums blooming now | eleven years old. I enjoy “ Hours with the Quick Witted,” but the 


(December 25) in my yard. E. S. H. 


SALINAS, CAL. 


This department of your magazine is one of the most useful and inter- 


esting I have ever read. 
HAMILTON, 
A copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING came under my eye at one of the 


news-stands here last spring, and I have taken it by the number ever 

since. I fancy I now see my opportunity in a correct response to prize 

puzzle No. 232. 
OsweEaGo, N. Y. 


* * * T hope that the above is correct and that it may at least find 
honorable mention, coming as it does from so far away. 


PUEBLO, COL. Mrs. E. P. F. 


[ fear others will precede me as I live 16 miles from any station. 
JoHNsTowN, Mo. Mrs. J. M. O. 


* * * T will apply the “ quotation ” liberally to you if you can fairly | 


send Goop HOouUSEKEEPING for a year in return for this solution. 
Fort RANDALL, S. D. A. R. P. 


I am extremely fond of pie, and could not resist the temptation to try 
your Cryptogram. The word * words” I called “ sword,” so of course 
could make no sense of it—at last I conquered. Give us more, please. 

STOCKTON, CAL. Mrs. J. L. B. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


CATHERINE OWEN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


I felt, when I saw the announcement of Catherine Owen's death, | 


as if a dear friend were gone. Few are the friends to whom I owe 
so much, and I am only one of many. “Culture and Cooking” 
was a classic with us years before GooD HOUSEKEEPING appeared, 
and with the publication of “Ten Dollars Enough,” “ Molly” be- 
came a household word. ‘The story in which love and laundrying, 
cooking, and the bringing up of children were so deftly blended 
and so charmingly told, turned more than one reluctant household 
drudge into a joyous artist. Dish-washing became poetry in her 
hands, and the days of dingy cup-towels and luke-warm dish-water 
were over forever, in one house at least. She was the priestess of 
common sense. Why couldn't one have known enough to leave 
the oatmeal and cracked wheat in the boiler till partly cool instead 
of having the mush cooked on the sides by the heat of the vessel, 
and then groaning over the washing of it; but I always did that 
very thing till “ Molly” told me better. And so of a hundred other 
things,—the putting waxed paper over jellies instead of bother- 
ing with brandy paper which doesn’t keep mould off after all; the 
putting crullers and fritters on brown paper to drain, instead of a 
towel or napkin as one had been taught to do; the whipping of cream 
straight through till it was done, with no nonsense of lifting it off 
as it thickened. I shall never forget my delight when following 


her clear directions, I made French candies that, in the first flush | 


of my success I fancied equal to Huyler’s. I often see her ideas 
forming the basis of ovigina/ articles. The week of her death her 
manner of making rolls, which certainly has no equal, the pushing 


of the fingers into the light dough, giving them a “ dryness” which | 


home-made rolls often lack, was described at length in the Country 
Gentleman without a hint that it was not original with the writer. 


Many of us have learned from her the vulgarity of waste, and the | 
holiness of saving; the cold soup-meat we might give, but “ Molly” | 


taught us to add ourselves to the gift and make of it the savory 
baked hash for the sick widow’s children. I hope she knew that 


many who had never seen her face, loved her for the help she had | 
given them, and most of all for ennobling “the trivial round, the | 


common task.” 
MUSCATINE, IOWA. 


S. L. H. 


MEASURING THE BABY. 
Editor of GOooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I noticed for the first time this evening the request in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING of December 7, for the poem of ** Measuring the 
Baby.’ I remembered that it was in one of my little books. Papa 
said I might copy it and send to you. I enclose it with this. I 
tried to copy it as well as I could. I hope you can read it. I am 


puzzles are most too hard for me. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MABEL HOLLAND. 


MEASURING THE Baby. 
We measured the riotous baby 
Against the cottage wall— 
A lily grew at the threshold, 
And the boy was just as tall! 
A royal tiger-lily, 
With spots of purple and gold, 
And a heart like a jeweled chalice, 
The fragrant dew to hold. 


Without, the bluebirds whistled 
High up in the old roof-trees, 
And to and fro at the window, 
The red rose rocked her bees; 
And the wee pink fists of the baby 
Were never a moment still, 
Snatching at shine and shadow 
That danced on the lattice sill. 


His eyes were wide as blue bells, 
His mouth like a flower unblown, 

Two little bare feet, like funny white mice, 
Peeped out from the snowy gown; 

And we thought, with a thrill of rapture, 
That yet had a touch of pain, 

When June rolls around with her roses, 
We'll measure the boy again. 


Ah me! in a darkened chamber, 
With the sunshine shut away, 
Through tears that fell like a bitter rain, 
We measured the boy to-day ; 
And the little bare feet, that were dimpled 
And sweet as a budding rose, 
Lay side by side together, 
In the hush of a long repose. 
Up from the dainty pillow, 
White as the risen dawn, 
The fair little face lay smiling, 
With the light of heaven thereon; 
And the dear little hands, like rose leaves 
Dropped from a rose, lay still, 
Never to snatch at the sunshine, 
That crept to the shrouded sill 
We measured the sleeping baby 
Vith ribbons white as snow, 
For the shining rosewood casket 
That waited him below; 
And out of the darkened chamber 
We crept with a childless moan ; 
To the height of the sinless angels 
Our little one had grown!—Zmma Alice Browne. 


The little maid who sends the above, need make no excuse 
for her hand-writing. In fact, she may well be proud of it, as it 
would put to shame the efforts of many older hands.—£ditor. of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is published semi-monthly and will make 
two large volumes for the year. If our young women do not make 
good homes, it is not for want of opportunity to gain knowledge of 
details. This excellent journal covers the ground fully, from what 
“Good Housekeeping Is,” by Maria Parloa, to the “how to do 
it,” of its numerous other contributors —Wes/eyan Christian Ad- 
vocale. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell, whose contributions to our own journal 


| are always read with great interest, has joined the editorial staff of 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and has charge of a department called 
“Woman's Work and Wages.” We have always considered this 
enterprising Fortnightly as among the best publications of its 
class, and hardly see how it can be any better than it was before, 
even with such an acquisition as Mrs. Campbell to its force.— Zhe 
Congregationalist. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


([RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 


A LITTLE FACE. 
A little face to look at, 
A little face to kiss; 
Is there anything, I wonder, 
That’s half so sweet as this? 


A little cheek to dimple 
When smiles begin to grow; 

A little mouth betraying 
Which way the kisses go. 


A slender little ringlet, 
A rosy little ear; 

A little chin to quiver 
When falls the little tear. 


A little hand so fragile, 

All through the night to hold; 
Two little feet so tender, 

To tuck in from the cold. 


Two eyes to watch the sunbeam 
That with the shadow plays— 
A darling little baby 
To kiss and love always. 
—Katydid. 


THE GAME OF LIFE. 
A HOMILY. 


There’s a game much in fashion.—I think it’s 
called Euchre, 

(Though I never have played it for pleasure or 
lucre,) 

In which, when the. cards are in certain condi- 
tions, 

The players appear to have changed their 
positions, 

And one of them cries in a confident tone, 

“T think I may venture to go ét alone!” 


While watching the game, ’tisa whim of the 
bard’s 

A moral to draw from that skirmish of cards 

And to fancy he finds in the trivial strife 

Some excellent hints for the battle of Life ; 

Where — whether the prize be a ribbon or 
throne— 

The winner is he who can go it alone! 


When the great Galileo proclaimed that the 
world 

in a regular orbit was ceaselessly whirled, 

And got—not a convert—for all of his pains, 

But only derislon and prison and chains, 


“It moves, for all that!”’ was his answering | 


tone, 
For he knew, like the earth he could go it alone. 


When Kepler, with intellect piercing afar, 

Discovered the laws of each planet and star, 

And doctors, who ought to have lauded his 
name, 

Derided his learning, and blackened his fame, 

“T can wait!” he replied, “till the truth you 
you shall own ;” 

And he felt in his heart he could go it alone! 


Alas! for the player who idly depends, 

In the struggle of life, upon kindred or friends; 
Whatever the value the blessings like these, 
They can never atone for inglorious ease, 


Nor comfort the coward who finds, with a groan, | 


That his crutches have left him to go it alone! 


There’s something, no doubt, in the hand that 
you hold, 

Health, family, culture, wit, beauty and gold, 

The fortunate owner may fairly regard 

As, each in its way, a most excellent card; 


Yet the game may be lost, with all these for 


your own, 


| Unless you’ve the courage to go it alone! 


In the battle or business, whatever the game, 
In law or in love, it is ever the same; 
In the struggle for power, or the scramble for 
pelf, 

Let this be your motto: Ae/y on yourself ! 
For whether the prize be a ribbon or throne, 
The victor is he who can go it alone! 

—John G. Saxe. 


WHEN THE BABY CAME, 


| Always in the house there was trouble and con- 


tention. 
Little sparks of feeling flashing into flame, 
Signs of irritation, 
So sure to make occasion 
For strife and tribulation—till the baby came. 


All the evil sounds, full of cruel hate and rancor, 
All the angry tumult—nobody to blame! 
All were hushed so sweetly, 
Disappearing fleetly 
Or quite completely—when the baby came. 


Faces that had worn a gloomy veil of sadness, 
Hearts intent on seeking for fortune or for fame, 
Once again were lightened, 

Once again were brightened, 


| And their rapture heightened—when the baby 


came. 


All affection’s windows opened to receive it, 


| Pure and fresh from heaven, and give it earthly 


name, 
Clasping and caressing 
’ In arms of love, confessing 
That life had missed a blessing—till the baby 
came. 


Ilomes that were in shadow felt the gentle 
sunshine, 
Smiling, as if anxious their secret to proclaim; 
Grateful songs were swelling, 
Of mirth and gladness telling, 
And love ruled all the dwelling—when the baby 
came. 


Hearts that had been sundered by a tide of 
passion 
Were again united in purpose and in aim; 
In the haunt secluded 
Peace divinely brooded 
Where discord had intruded — till the baby 
came. 


Little cloud dispeller, little comfort bringer, 
Baby girl or baby boy, welcome all the same! 
Even o’er the embers 
Of bleak and cold Decembers, 
Some fond heart remembers—when the baby 


came. 
— The Farmer’s Voice. 


THE CHILDREN. 
They are such tiny feet! 
They have gone so short way to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness, and make 
Them go 
More sure and slow. 


They are such little hands! 

Be kind; things are so new, and life but stands 
A step beyond the doorway. All around 

New day has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon; and so 
The hands are tempted oft, you know. 

They are such fond, clear eyes, 


That widen to surprise 
At every turn! They are so often held 


To sun or showers; showers soon dispelled, 
By looking in uur face. 
Love asks, for such, much grace. 


They are such fair, frail gifts ! 

Uncertain as the rifts 

Of light that iie along the sky; 

They may not be here by and by. 

Give them not love, but more, above 

And harder, patience with the love. 
—Phrenological Journal. 


ONLY ONE MOTHER. 


You have only one mother, my boy, 
Whose heart you can gladden with joy, 
Or cause it to ache 
Till ready to break— 
So cherish that mother, my boy. 


You have only one mother who will 

Stick to you through good and through ill 
And love you although 
The world is your foe— 

So care for that love ever still. 


You have only one mother to pray 
That in the good path you may stay; 
Who for you won’t spare 
Self sacrifice rare— 

So worship that mother alway. 


You have only one mother to make 
A home ever sweet for your sake, 
Who toils day and night 
For you with delight— 
To help her all pains ever take. 


You have only one mother to miss 
When she has departed from this, 

So love and revere 

That mother while here, 
Sometime you won’t know her dear kiss. 


You have only one mother—just one, 
Remember that always my son; 
None can or will do 
What she has for you. 
What have you for her ever done? 
—B. C. Dodge. 


MAMMA’S GOOD-NIGHT. 


Mamma loosens the baby’s frock, 
And takes off each little shoe and sock; 
She softly brushes the golden hair, 
And pats the shoulders, dimpled and bare ; 
She puts on the night-gown, white and long, 
Humming the while an evening song ; 

“ Daytime is over; 

Playtime is closing ; 

Even the clover 

Is nodding and dosing, 
Baby’s bed shall be soft and white, 
Dear little boy, good-night! good-night! ” 


Mamma kisses the little pink feet, 
And the tiny hands so dimpled and sweet, 
The rosy cheeks, and the forehead white, 
And the lips that prattle from morn till night ; 
With a last fond kiss for the golden crown 
Gently and softly she lays him down, 
And in the hush that the twilight brings 
She stands by her darling’s bed and sings: 

** Over the billow 

Soft winds are sighing; 

Round baby’s pillow 

Bright dreams are flying. 
Here comes a pretty one, sure to alight! 
Dear little boy, godd-night! goud-night!”’ 

—Ludora G. Bumstead. 
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